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STEAMERS, well-furnished hotels, and nowa 
Murray’s “Hand Book for Syria,” are yearly 
crowding Jerusalem with English and Ameri- 
can travellers, whereof some go there appar- 
ently for no other reason than because fashion 
has lately placed the ancient city within the 
limits of the “ Grand Tour.” Very few days 
are enough to satisfy their languid curiosity ; 
and with no questions, historical or prophetic, 
statistical or topographical, are they disqui- 
eted while they remain. Among them, how- 
ever, there is also.an increasing number of 
those who are going, in true pilgrim spirit 
and intention, to Zion, that they may “ mark 
well her bulwarks,” and “consider her pal- 
aces,”——-with whom this is far from being the 
dise. In the measure of the knowledge 
which they take with them, and of their dili- 
gence while they are there, they indeed find 
much of what they went for. They see words 
translated into facts: substantial realities take 
the place in their memory of narrative and of 
description ; and Divine admonitions have 
been spoken to them afresh, with an emphasis 
that has fallen with strange and even awful 
power on their hearts. They think, and they 
will think always, of their visit to Jerusalem 
as one of the greatest blessings of their lives. 
And yet they must acknowledge that even this 
is not an exception to the law of privilege, 
and that it bas come to them with many at- 
tendant drawbacks and disparagements. 

Some of these may be imagined from what 
has lately been obtruded so painfully upon the 
public notice. But there are others that can- 
not be escaped, even by those who, occupied 
with the past and with the future, have no leisure 
for intermeddling with the humiliating strifes 
which cast a deeper gloom over the present 
condition of the city. And amongst them the 
travellers we speak of will at once range on 
the negative side of their pilgrimage account, 
their perplexity in consequence of the topo- 
graphical controversies of the place. No two 
of the authorities who have undertaken to 
identify “ sites,” are found to be agreed. This 
they had learned, indeed, from their “ Biblical 
Researches ” at home; and still the knowl- 
edge had not prepared them for so much dis- 
agreement amongst the Europeans, even their 
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Protestant countrymen, upon the spot. “They, 
too, have their “ sides ” upon these questions; 
and their opposed views in the place itself, in 
sight of Zion and Olivet, and of the Temple 
walls, have often sorely embarrassed our 
thoughtful pilgrims in their “marking” and 
*“ consideration.” More or less, this has al- 
ways been the case; but of late years such 
controversies have been carried forward with 
unusually heated zeal, in the midst of which, 
however, at least in the later of these late 
years, there has at length arisen a prospect 
of extrication out of the strange bewilder- 
ment. For it has been remarked, that these 
resident partisans have recently, one after the 
other, been wont to end their impatient pro- 
tests against “ current misconceptions,” by the 
assurance that—“when Dr. Barclay’s book 
appears, the contest will be at an end: his 
demonstrations will, self-evidently, approve 
themselves to be the true statement of the 
case. Such were his advantages, and such the 
pains he took, that his ‘ restoration ’ of Jeru- 
salem will be accepted, by all future historians 
and commentators, as being the very city, fully 
and accurately placed in view, suchas it was 
seen when the events of sacred history were 
transacted in the midst of and around it.” 
Our informants, moreover, have assured us 
that he made extensive investigations, such as 
no other man has ever had an opportunity of 
making, in the lower subterranean regions of 
the city, far beneath the ground level that 
meets the eye. “ He will show you not only 
the Jerusalem which stood on those broad and 


sloping, and again on those hollow, undulating, 
surfaces there before you ;—but he will make 
known, besides, large tracts of that which lay 


beneath. Caves and vaults and galleries 
that are there now, just as they were in Bible 
times, he will set forth in accurately measured 
survey, and in pictured illustration. Wait, 
then, and in a few years, you will have these 
topographical perplexities settled for all time ; 
and you will’ also have unfolded to you por- 
tions of the nether city, just as it was two 
thousand years ago, of which at present ycu 
have no conception, seeing that in consequence 
of Dr. Barelay’s good fortune, and enterprise, 
and unusual accomplishments, it has been fully 
unveiled to him first and alone among the 
explorers of Jerusalem, at least in modern 
times.” 

Such predictions we heard repeatedly on 
different occasions, in the spring of last year, 
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as El] Khuds lay outstretched before us from 
the roof of the Serai, from the minaret on the 
top of Jebel et Tar, and from the roof of Dr. 
Barclay’s house on the eastern ridge of Zion, 
whence certainly the most commanding view 
of the city from the interior can be obtained. 
It was necessary, of course, to make large 
deductions from these sanguine predictions of 
future peace amongst the Jerusalem topo- 
graphers. For, among them, some had en- 
joyed many of Dr. Barclay’s advantages, and 
were masters of far more historical erudition 
than his most zealous admirers could claim 
for him. Besides, had they not planned the 
city and “illustrated” it, as well as issued 
printed volumes on the subject, and could 
they be expected to resign their type and 
charts and pictures, without some struggle ? 
Such pacific visions, even in the “City of 
Peace,” could not be indulged ; yet we did ex- 
pect much, and we are bound to say at once, 
since the book has at length appeared, that, 
in one respect wholly, and in large measure 
in another, our expectations have been ful- 
filled. Dr. Barclay’s opportunities and ad- 
vantages were eminent, and he has indeed 
very nobly used them. For the greater part 
of the three and a-half years during which he 
was engaged in his investigations, his subject 
lay outspread before him from the house of 
which we have just spoken. Literally, the 
whole topic of his inquiries was in sight, all 
through his fixed and strenuous mental con- 
templation of it. His practice as a physician, 
in which capacity he was attached to the Amer- 
ican Mission, was so successful as to gain for 
him the friendship of some of the chief offi- 
cials in the city. He hada perfect mastery of 
Arabic, and brought besides to his empioy- 
ment the habits of a practised engineer, in 
which profession, as we have been informed, 
he had served in the army of the United 
States. But his crowning advantage was in 
his association, by special firman, with the 
Turkish architect, who had been intrusted 
with some needful repairs in the Haram en- 
closure. “The Haram is sick,” said this Ef- 
fendi, “ and the Hakim American has the med- 
icine that will cure it.” So it came to pass 
that our Author was enabled to traverse the 
sacred enclosure, aboveground and beneath, 
freely and at his leisure, as no other Frank 
has ever done; and this great advantage, with 
those before named, and others that will ap- 
pear hereafter, furnished, along with his uni- 
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versal repute for energy and high enthusiasm, 
good reason for those sanguine expectations 
which, in the main, have been satisfied by the 
perusal of his large and copiously illustrated 
volume. 

One wishes that it had been written in An- 
glo-, instead of American-English, when we 
know so well they can write the mother tongue 
as purely, and as elegantly and eloquently too, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, as most of 
our scribes can here, in London or in Edin- 
burgh. It had been better, moreover, if Dr. 
Barclay’s publisher had placed an interdict on 
the whole of the strange fancies at the end of 
his volume, measured though they be, and 
mapped with such curious precision, as it 
seems he did on part of them. Seeing that, 
then, we need only have invested sixteen in- 
stead of twenty-one shillings in the work, the 
number of its purchasers would have been 
proportionally increased. But these are de- 
fects which may easily be removed ; and, be- 
sides, our purpose here is other than to criti- 
cise the Doctor’s book. For its substantial 
worth, for the new and marvellous information 
contained in it, it is, we repeat, well nigh as 
valuable as our expectations—reasonably high 
as they were—led us to believe it would be. 
Well nigh, we say; for in those chapters 
which relate to the surface of the Jerusalem 
of Bible times, and in the Doctor’s “ restora- 
tion of the city, we have been disappointed. 
There is less originality in it than was prom- 
ised. Of that which is “ true,” in this portion 
of the work, more than we expected is not 
“new,” and might have been omitted with 
advantage to the reader’s time and purse. 
As, again, of that which is “ new,” more than 
one thing is certainly far from being “ true,” 
as an example whereof we may refer to that 
huge bridge, on double arches, which he has 
thrown across the Jehoshaphat valley on the 
sole authority of two of those same Rabbis 
(concerning whom, by the way, Dr. Barclay 
evidently knows nothing more than Lightfoot* 
has told him, though he does not give the 
reference), whose authority, in other instances, 
he unceremoniously rejects.. Here, instead of 
silencing the belligerent topographers, and 
“ binding them,” by his irresistible demonstra- 
tions, “ to keep the peace,” we fear that he has 
himself henceforth introduced another voice 
and weapon into the fray. Still, even this part 
of the book is of inestimable value, and consti- 


* Works, vol. ix. p. 194. 
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tutes a help, such as no other man has, or could 
have, given in our endeavors to behold the city 
as Solomon and Nehemiah beheld it; as it lay 
outspread before our Lord’s eyes when he 
wept over it; and again as it was familiar to 
the Crusaders during the fourscore and ten 
years of the Christian rule and occupation. 
Our readers will thank us for apprising them 
of the existence of such an aid in looking 
back, through the centuries, to the Jerusalem 
of the Old Testament and of the New, to the 
centre of the histories of William of Tyre, 
and of Joinville. But our chief purpose here, 
and that which must now engage us through 
the remainder of this paper, is to set forth, as 
clearly as possible, Dr. Barclay’s extraordinary 
disclosures of the subterranean Jerusalem, 
whereof some are perfectly new, and the 
others, which were already known, are here 
for the first time detailed: with clear and full 
accuracy, which was impossible in the case of 
previous explorers, who saw what they have 
described by stealth or accident, and with the 
nervous haste of men who were in peril of 
violent deaths if they had been discovered. 
As was before intimated, what we here 
mean by the nether or subterranean Jeru- 
salem, is that region of the ancient capital 
which, however familiar to them, always lay 
hidden from the busy and agitated crowds 
who lived, and moved, and had their eventful 
being in it during the remote eras of the Jew- 
ish history. The spaces we are speaking of 
lie under the thick deposit, which the great 
inundations of violence that have swept over 
the city from time to time, have left upon its 
surface. How deep these architectural sedi- 
ments or strata are, and what ponderous 
heaps, especially on the slopes of the city 
hills and at their feet, must be cleared away 
before we can look on the virgin site, in out- 
line and proportions as it was seen by Abra- 
ham, for example, as he passed it, “ journey- 
ing towards the south,”—may be imagined, 
when one remembers that, at least seven 
cities have succeeded one another, and been 
overthrown, upon that surface. Nor are we, 
as will be hereafter shown, without the means 
of estimating the amount of this superincum- 
bency, and the rate of its accumulation. 
They are the excavated spaces and structures 
underneath it of which we are now speaking, 
which have not only been comparatively un- 
touched during the greater part of the surface 
upturnings, but have, in fact, been protected 
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and conserved by means of them. How this. 
has happened will be evident if, assuming che 
existence of such a nether region, from the 
time of Solomon onward, we bear in mind 
that every successive demolition of the civic 
structures, of the temple and palaces, of the 
porticoes and colonnades, would, either by 
filling up these under spaces, or by covering 
them, render their ruin impossible; the heaps 
of masonry, broken and overturned, would 
guard them from the ploughshare of destrue- 
tion; and then, after the fragments left in 
each former havoc were raised and used afresh, 
these sub-structures would continue in the 
main unchanged, and would so continue, while 
the ground above was gradually thickening 
by the successive layers that were deposited 
by the ravages which, through one generation 
after another, were going forward on the sur- 
face. 

Now, that there were such regions, and 
that they had been continually enlarging until 
the nether Jerusalem of New Testament times 
was of considerable extent, we know from the 
clear testimony of Josephus, to say nothing 
of earlier intimations; and this testimony is 
given, not only in explicit statement, but, by 
implication, in the details of his narrative. 
His description of the Temple court in the 
“War” (xv. 5. 1.), illustrated by the fuller, 
exacter account in his “ Antiquities ” (xv. 11. 
3.), discloses the existence of a vast subter- 
ranean space in the south-east corner of the 
enclosure. Again, in the latter work (xv. 11. 
7.), he speaks of “a hidden passage which 
led from Antonia to the inner temple at its 
eastern gate . . . that Herod might have the 
opportunity for a subterranean ascent to the 
temple, in order to guard against any sedi- 
tion which might be made by the people 
against their kings.” He tells us, moreover, 
at the conclusion of the*“ War” (vii. 2. 2.) 
that Simon, with some of his associates, de- 
scended “into one of the secret caverns, and 
advanced through it as far as the ancient ex- 
cawations permitted,” with the view of effect- 
ing an escape through them into the country. 
They were foiled in this endeavor ; and were 
obliged to return, coming up like apparitions 
from those unknown depths, to the great 
terror of the Roman soldiers on guard, upon 
whose superstition they took advantage to 
practise by this means. Tacitus, in his brief 
allusion to the city (Hist. v. 12.), speaks of its 





“cavati sub terrd montes;” and one may 
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discern them, too, in the account of the! 
hinderances which Julian met with in his at-_ 
tempt to falsify the Christian prophecies by 
rebuilding the ancient temple. Inflammable 
gases, accumulated in such subterranean | 
chambers and galleries, would, in pc.t at | 
least, account for the phenomena which Am- 


mianus (Hist. xxiii, 1.) has related in connec- | 


tion with that enterprise. Other intimations, 
which have been carefully gathered up by Dr. 
Barclay, have from time to time been given 
respecting these dim recesses; and, from the 
visit of Maundrell in the seventeenth century, 
who obtained a hasty glimpse of the El Aksa 
vaults, strange rumors have prevailed respect- 
ing them. But such was the jealousy of the, 
Mohammedan guardians of the city, and their 
resentment of any attempt to intrude into its 
secret places, that, until about forty years ago, 
. this nether Jerusalem was supposed to be 

quite out of reach; and it was neglected, con- 
sequently, in the earnestness of each traveller’s 
examination of whatever was at hand, palpa- 
ble and accessible upon the surface. 

It was in 1818 that, for the first time in 
modern days, the attention of residents and 
visitors was distinctly called to this interesting 
subject. In that year, Dr. Richardson (and 
about twelve years afterwards, Catherwood) 
obtained knowledge of this hidden region 
which strongly excited the curiosity of every 
one who heard of it, Others, especially 
Walcott and Tipping, made additional dis- 
coveries of considerable importance ; but all 
that was previously known, or surmised, of 
this interesting region, is now described, for 
the first time clearly and authentically, by 
Dr. Barclay; and so much of new discovery 
in addition has been effected and detailed by 
him, that undoubtedly he holds the chief 
place amongst the unfolders of the ancient 
city. He has brought out the whole of this 
mysterious region, so far as it is at present 
known, distinctly into one view; and he has 
so done this, with such graphic clearness and 
such unquestionable accuracy, that, henceforth, 
every intelligent visitor to “the City of the 
Great King” will have two distinct objects 
before him in his pilgrimage :—the city itself, 
standing on the deposits of its seven prede- 
cessors, with the valleys and plains and the 
everlasting hills that are — unchanged — 
around it; and underneath, distinct and quite 
apart from all these objects, another region, 
secure, and providentially guarded from all 
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polluting, humiliating contact, where one is 
in immediate communion with the expressed 
mind and character of the ancient people 
where, in language with which no one can 
have tampered, we can read their thoughts 
and purposes, their own estimate of theiz 
mission in the world, and their views of their 
great heritage in future time. 

We have repeatedly used the designation 
“nether Jerusalem,” to describe this region, 
since it is that which Dr. Barclay employs 
for the heading of that part of his work which 
costains his information respecting it. He 
begins by giving an account of two long pas- 
sages, which appear to have led from the in- 
terior of the city, outside, to a distance of 
about four miles into the country; and of 
another, which opens into the Kedron valley 
from Bezetha. He explored all three of 
them partially ; as far, 7. ¢., as the heaps of 
fallen rubbish choking them would allow him 
to proceed. He intimates no doubt of the 
accuracy of the reports concerning their ex- 
tent; and, in addition to his own observa- 
tions, one may remark an “evidence of con- 
gruity” between what he has discovered in 
this instance, and certain statements in Jose- 
phus’ “ War,” which bear significantly upon 
our’subject. It appears from the historian’s 
narrative that, even after Titus had built his 
wall round the city, the besieged must still 
have had some communication with the coun- 
try. After every needful allowance has been 
made for Josephus’ exaggeration of their 
numbers, it remains certain that, for obtain- 
ing food, and for the interment of their dead 
in those summer months, they must have had 
such hidden means of exit as these long pas- 
sages would furnish, The discovery, and the 
exploration of them, therefore, so far as it 
has been effected, verifies to this extent the 
historian’s narrative ; and now, his testimony, 
since it has been so far, unexpectedly, we 
may say, confirmed, may well be used as a 
motive and reason, additional to those which 
led Dr. Barclay to begin this enterprise, for 
carrying it energetically forward whenever 
there is an opportunity to do so. Let those 
passages then be cleared and searched, and 
can we doubt that treasures of inestimable 
value will reward the labors of the explorer, 
as he gropes and burrows in their deep re- 
cesses, even though he should fail in making 
his way through the whole of their extent ? 

But»coming now to the instances in which 




















complete success has been. attained, we will 
begin with the immense cavern which extends 
beneath the greater part of the north-east 
corner of the city. The sudden disappear- 
ance of his dog through a long, narrow hole 
under the outer wall near the Damascus gate 
gave Dr. Barclay the first hint of the exist- 
ence of this vast excavation ; but the difficul- 
ties and perils, especially from the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan authorities, of explor- 
ing it, hindered him for awhile from making 
the attempt. Soon afterwards, however, it 
happened that he had a visit from Nazir Ef 
fendi, “a State-Church dignitary only a few 
grades below the Pasha,” and he, “ admiring 
the fine view from the terrace of our house, 
remarked that ancient Jerusalem was several 
strata below the superficies of the present city ; 
and that it would be interesting to explore 
the magnificent subterranean remains of the 
gorgeous palaces of King David, Solomon, 
and various other monarchs of former times, 
could an entrance but be effected.” Apropos 
of this remark, Dr. Barclay asked of the Ef- 
fendi permission to attempt an entrance into 
the cave which had so excited his curiosity. 
This was given: and the work being accom- 
plished with fewer difficulties than they had 
counted on, they found themselves in an im- 
mense cavern, of about two acres in extent, 
which stretchessin a south-easterly direction 
beneath the greater part of the intramural 
portion of Bezetha, on which that northern 
quarter of Jerusalem is built, They found, 
in fact, that they had entered the very quarry 
out of which the stones were excavated for 
the building of the temple: as was evident 
from these circumstances—first, that the ex- 
cavation had been made for building pur- 
poses ; second, that the detached blocks, of 
whose form and size clear traces were left in 
the places from which they were dug, per- 
fectly corresponded in shape and material 
with those remnants of the old temple which 
are still standing in the Jews’ place of wail- 
ing, and at the south-east corner of the Ha- 
ram ; and thirdly, from the manifest evidence 
that the stones, taken from the quarry, were 
also dressed there, as was the case, we know, 
with those used in “the building of God’s 
house, which was built of stone made ready 
before it was brought thither, so that there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in 
building."—* What untold toil was repre- 
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sented by the vast piles of blocks and chip- 
pings over which we had to clamber in mak- 
ing our exploration! . . . For centuries 
these interminable halls had resounded to 
the busy din of the hammer and the chisel.” 
Some of the blocks are only partially de- 
tached ; they are left. as if the mason would 
return in an hour or two, to complete his 
work ; the marks of his chisel are discernable 
on all sides upon the walls; the broken pot- 
tery of his drinking veasels lies strewn upon 
the ground. Whoever enters that quarry is 
there brought into immediate contact with 
the industrial activity and enterprise of the 
remotest eras of Jewish history; and the im- 
pression produced by it is greatly deepened, 
or, we may say, literally doubled, on finding 
that this spacious cavern, more than six hun- 
dred feet long and one hundred and twenty- 
five broad, and on an average about eight 
feet high, was originally continuous with the 
cave long known as the grotto of Jeremiah: 
in the extramural portion of Bezetha. The 
roag which now passes between them, marks 
a “cutting” of the hill that was necessary 
for the erection of the “ second wall,” which 
must, whatever supposition be taken concern- 
ing its remaining course, have surrounded 
the city in this direction. When one thinks 
of the hugeness of this mass of limestone, 
broken up and squared into blocks, such as 
those which are still visible in the ancient 
portions of the wall, the most vivid impres- 
sion of the splendor and massiveness of the 
structures that adorned the city is produced; 
and one gets also, since of these structures 
so small a portion is remaining, some concep- 
tion of the thickness of those strata of cha- 
otic ruins which cover the native rock, and 
fill and choke the ravines that, as we know, 
lay deep between the hills of the ancient 
city. 

More, however, of these Cyclopean masses 
are still extant, fixed and visible in their an- 
cient places, than meet the eye of the surface 
explorer of the city. They are found now 
where they stood originally, built into those 
vast and huge sub-structures under the south- 
east corner of the Haram enclosure ; and again, 
further westward, under the mosque El Aksa. 
Here, in the opposite extremity of the same 
(the eastern) side of the city, another portion 
of the nether Jerusalem is opened; and, 
though portions of it had been visited before, 
by Catherwood and others, Dr. Barclay is the 
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first who has enjoyed an opportunity for that 
leisurely survey and inquiry, which was need- 
ful to make his “ views ” of such a place per- 
fectly reliable. Under the circumstances of 
his admission within the sacred precincts, he 
was enabled to examine these under-halls and 
galleries most minutely; and he has so de- 
tailed and pictured the results of his investi- 
gation, that this portion of the ancient city 
may in truth be seen by a reader of his vol- 
ume. Here we have authentic specimens, 
especially in the lofty pillars which support 
the arched roofs of the largest of these halls, 
of the style and massiveness of those erec- 
tions, for which the Bezethan quarry fur- 
nished the materials. These halls extend 
over more than an acre of ground; the pil- 
lars that support the roof are, including 
those built into the walls, more than one hun- 
dred in number, and some are thirty-five feet 
high. But of the walls that close them to 
the west and north, some are evidently mod- 
ern; and, as we have been told, they betray, 
when struck, the existence of spaces unogeu- 
pied that lie beyond them. What wonders 
are now concealed there, we know not, nor 
does any one now living, since even the 
guardians of the mosque are not aware of 
their existence. Further to the west are the 
vaults beneath El Aksa; which are, however, 
far less spacious, their area not much exceed- 
ing.a quarter of an acre. Moreover, in them 
the characteristic masonry of the Jewish era 
is more freely mixed with shafts and capitals 
of later date. But here, again, there are in- 
dications of vacant spaces that have, in com- 
paratively modern times, been walled up; the 
hollow echoes that answer, at so many points, 
to blows upon the sides of these long gal- 
leries, here, likewise, give forth that utter- 
ance which sounds like an expostulation with 
the nations of Christendom for their apathy 
in neglecting mines of knowledge, with which, 
probably, the treasured excavations of Nine- 
veh and Egypt will hardly bear comparison. 


But we must now pass on to the remarka-' 


ble spaees and passages far beneath the sur- 
face of the present city, which have been 
explored in consequence of suggestions re- 
specting the water supply of Jerusalem in 
ancient times. It has often been remarked 
that, in the many sieges te which the inhabi- 
tants have been subjected, they have hardly 
ever—once only, we believe—been described 
as suffering from thirst. Deep-seated aque- 
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ducts, so far below the surface, and running 
in such directions as to escape the search of 
besiegers, and subterranean reservoirs, with 
fountains also of “living water,” nave conse- 
quently been looked for, in explanation of 
this fact. These researches have resulted in 
two great discoveries, which have further en- 
larged our acquaintance with the subterranean 
regions of the ancient city. Of these, the 
first is wholly due to Dr. Barelay, and is best 
related in his own words :— 


“ During our exploration of the Haram en- 
closure we observed on removing a half-buried 
marble capital on one occasion, a rude sub- 
terranean passage leading to a long flight of 
steps. The Effendi immediately dispatched 
some of the workmen for flambeaux, and 
prepared for a thorough exploration. De- 
scending a broad flgat of forty-four wide 
steps cut in the native rock,—but so worn in 
some places as. to have required partial re- 
cutting, a few centuries ago, to all appear- 
ance,—we reached a beautiful sheet of water. 
The Effendi mounted the shoulders of a 
Fellah, and seemed to navigate the waters 
very pleasantly; while my sons and self 
spent our time, certainly as pleasantly, in 
wading through its rude but venerable halls, 
and making an accurate ground plan of it. 
. . « We afterwards spent a good portion of 
another day in its dark nether regions, com- 
pleting and verifying the plan, taking other 
measurements, and making an accurate sketch, 
that here figured [in the book}, a few minutes’ 
inspection of which will convey a better idea 
of this long-lost place than many pages of 
written explanation. . . . This sheet of water 
is, without doubt, ‘the sea’ of which the Son 
of Sirach and the Commissioner of King 
Ptolemy speak in such rapturous terms 
(Eccles. i. 3). It is now, however, quite a 
rude piece of work—the massive metal-cov- 
ered pillars have given place to ill-shaped 
piers, apparently of unhewn rocks, badl 
plastered; the rapacity of some of the vari- 
ous spoilers of the devoted city . . . having 
left it minus the lead or brass with which it 
was formerly encased. It is seven hundred 
and thirty-six feet in circuit, and forty-two in, 
depth: and, according to the best estimate I 
could make, its capacity falls but little short 
of two millions of gallons. ... We discov- 
ered no fountain in connection with it, not 
did we find the entrance of the aqueduct 
from Solomon’s Pools, which we were told by 
one of the old keepers, who had formerly 
visited this subterranean lake, ¢hters it on 
the west... . It formerly had eight aper- 
tures above, through which the water was 
drawn up; but only one remains open at this 
time.” (pp. 525-527.) 
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The other discovery we have alluded to was 
effected by the cool intrepidity of Mr. Wal- 
cott, an American Missionary, in the year 
1842. Rumors having reached him of pas- 
sages opening out from the bottom of a 
well, just outside the western wall of the 
Haram, he determined to descend and _in- 
vestigate them. Having been lowered down 
eighty feet by some of the Fellahs,—“ who 
would, without doubt, have let the rope slip 
and left their employer to his fate on the 
slightest alarm,”—he found himself opposite a 
vaulted room, eighteen feet long ana fourteen 
feet wide. Eleven feet further down he came 
to “a passage . . . varying in. width from 
one and a half to several. feet, which leads 
from the south side of the well, ‘and is, for 
fifteen or twenty feet, arched over with rocks, 
the arches being of very good workmanship.” 
This passage extends for about one hundred 
feet to a reservoir, which, as far as can be 
judged, is twenty feet long, at the further end 
of which the ceiling declines, until it comes in 
contact with the water, and closes in the 
prospect. Mr. Walcott’s compass having 
been broken in his adventurous descent, the 
bearings of the room, and of the passage 
below it, could only be conjectured by him. 
Dr. Barclay, however, who was the next to 
investigate the place. minutely, indeed the 
only other person who has done so, found 
that the room lies due north, and that the 
long passage, which he also was unable to 
trace further than Mr. Walcott had done, on 
account of the same cause, bears §.S.E. 
This excavation, consequently, is independent 
of those which are conjectured to lie still un- 
known under the Haram enclosure. Both 
the room and the passage, he says, have been 
repaired with fragments of marble columns, 
“the profuse use of which for such common 
purposes indicates that part of this structure 
was subsequent to one of Jerusalem’s sad 
overthrows—perhaps after the return from 
Babylon.” Here, then, we have, in another 
direction, ninety feet below the surface, large 
spaces of the nether Jerusalem accessible— 
spaces conserved, unthought of, for genera- 
tions, where no one has had opportunity or 
motive to revise the expressions of themselves 
which have been given by those men whose 
mind and character and whose thoughts we 
desire to know, that, by means thereof, we 
may gain a deeper insight into far more im- 
portant knowledge. 
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The amount of help towards that higher 
knowledge which has been furnished by these 
underground discoveries, is already, it will be 
seen, considerable ; and suggests conclusions 
of such importance as to make it well desery- 
ing of close attention. When we place in 
one view those spaces of the passages first 
named which have actually been traversed, 
the extensive area of the quarry in Beze- 
tha, the S.E. sub-structures of the Haram 
platform, the vaults beneath El Aksa, the 
caverned reservoir in the sacred precincts, the 
chamber and passages beneath the well,—it 
will be seen that several acres of the old city, 
such as it was in the remotest times, is now 
accessible. And let it be remembered, thus 
much has come to view quite recently, by 
favorable accident, as the result of endeavors 
carried forward secretly, and hy individual 
and manual exertions. But let us suppose 
that zeal, such as has been thus shown, were 
allowed to exert itself, in the directions indi- 
cated by ovr zealous explorers, freely, under 
the sanction of the ruling powers of Jeru- 
salem, and with the mechanical aids of en- 
gineering science—who can conjecture what 
treasures would then be brought to view. 
Even, however, without such liberty of “ free 
inquiry,” and supposing the Christian govern- 
ments of Europe and America have not cour- 
age to urge aclaim which surély would be 
irresistible if jointly urged by some of them ; 
yet, without this, a great enlargement of the 
knowledge pursued and already won, under 
such great difficulties, may now be reasonably 
looked for. Admission, under certain condi- 
tions and for a few hours, into the Haram 
enclosure, was most unexpectedly conceded 
by the late Pasha, and will doubtless be re- 
newed by his successor; and this may well 
introduce the permission to open those mod- 
ern walls in the vaults beneath E] Aksa, and 
in the S.E. sub-structures of the Haram,’ be- 
yond which there are undoubtedly spaces that 
extend no one can say whither, or how far. 
And on what treasures of sacred archeology 
they may stumble who first enter those un- 
trodden regions, noone can imagine! Again, 
there are now definite objects lying within 
narrow limits for the efforts of Dr. Barclay, 
and of men like-minded with him, who may 
be favored as he was. Our restored confi- 
dence in the statements of Josephus, so far at 
least as they relate to the structures of the 
city, assures us that, underneath the Haram 
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platform, there are certainly two passages 
which have not yet been entered, the one 
leading from the site (now well known) of the 
Antonia tower to an inner temple gate; the 
other, that spacious drain through which the 
blood and offal flowed from the altar. We 
may connect with these passages the vacant 
space which—audibly, as in the other in- 
stances—betrays itself N.W. of the room 
under the rock of the Sakkrah, and the. well 
or cavern which is beneath the floor of that 
apartment. Or, it may be, that there may 
prove to be distinct objects for archeological 
inquiry. Here, at all events, are definite 
points, within narrow limits, which are invit- 
ing the renewed application and efforts of that 
zeal which has already been productive of 
such invaluable results. And undoubtedly 
any one of those fayoring opportunities which 
have so far, and so unexpectedly, increased 
our knowledge of the subterranean Jerusalem, 
the good fortune and the enterprise that have 
already done so much, may, at any time, and 
without the formal intervention of the Chris- 
tian governments, extend this knowledge, and 
be rewarded by discoveries as large and valu- 
able, at the ieast, as those of which we have 
already gained possession. 

Nor is this all. The same favor, and enter- 
prise, and similar co-operative accidents, may 
also be expected to take effect in the far easier 
work of bringing to light some of those treas- 
ures of fossil history that must still be con- 
served in those thick strata which cover the 
rocks, and fill and choke the ravines of the 
city as it was in the earlier ages of its history. 
And thus, while we are getting into closer in- 
timacy with Jewish mind and character, as 
expressed in these basement works, we may 
learn also more of the outward, the social, 
busy, and agitated life which stirred and strove 
aboveground, in the streets and homes and 
palaces, in the synagogues, and in the temple 
of Jerusalem. It is computed that the aver- 
age depth of this superjacent soil, the débris 
of the earlier cities, is not less than forty feet. 
This is the estimate of Dr. Rothe, of Munich, 
who has been for some years resident in Pal- 
estine, in the character of agent, for scientific 
purposes, of the Bavarian Government. And 
that he has not given an excessive estimate of 
the thickness of this soil, richly teeming as it 
is throughout with historical mementoes, is 
manifest from two facts which cannot have 
escaped the most unobservant amongst the 
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crowds who have lately visited the city. Un- 
derneath the church and convent of St. John, 
which is just opposite the chief European ho- 
tel, and twenty-five feet below its present 
ground level, which is the same as that of the 
adjacent street, is another church, of the date 
of the Crusades, whereof the windows, in the 
walls and opposite the door, show that it was 
then used and open for worship, on the gen- 
eral level of the city ground. The twenty- 
five feet of débris, under which it is now 
buried, is, therefore, the accumulation of the 
last seven hundred years. Again, the Aus- 
trian hospital, which is now in course of erec- 
tion in the Via Dolorosa, near the Damascus 
gate, is partially raised on solid ancient vaults, 
whose roofs are nearly fifty feet below the 
present surface of the street. The first of 
these buildings is low down on the east slope 
of Aksa, and the. other stands in the valley 
that leads up northward in continuation of 
the Tyropean ; and, of course, in the natural 
subsidence of the ruins, as “ the stones were 
poured down from the head of every street,” 
the accumulation would be deepest at such 
points. These instances, however, prove un- 
questionably that the above estiniate of the 
average depths through which the archeolo- 
gist must sink his shaft, in mining for the 
treasures of which he is in quest, is not greatly 
in excess, Now from this vast and rich and 
promising field, the countrymen of Layard 
and.of Marriette.cannot much longer be de- 
barred. Surely more valuable treasures than 
those they have brought to light at Nineveh, or 
more recently (by Marriette) at Memphis, are 
accessible within this ground. And, mean- 
while, until that freedom, which cannot much 
longer be withheld, is granted and diligently 
used, the erection of every new building, with 
all the necessary delving aud trenching for a 
sufficient foundation on such a soil, is an op- 
portunity which zealous investigators like Dr. 
Barclay will not fail in turning to account, and 
from which the success, in regions far more 
difficult and more unpromising, may well jus- 
tify us in entertaining the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Still let us remember, if these expectations 
should be realized, and all the successes we 
have spoken of, in these, and in the nether 
regions of the: old city, should be attained, 
they will not show us more. than the discov- 
eries which have actually been made have al- 
ready shown us,—though they may deepen 
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and intensify the impression conveyed: by 
them,—of the: strength of nature and force 
of will, and beliefin a great destiny and claim 
of large possessions in future time, which are 
now disclosed as the characteristics of the 
men who wrought in those hidden places that 
have been so strangely brought to light. We 
have already in hand materials for judging of 
them, as those of our posterity will judge of 
us who shall hereafter look to our underground 
achievements, to the tunnels of our railways, 
to our dock cellarage, to the aqueducts and 
cloace beneath our streets, From such mate- 
rials the staple of the race,, its forecast as. to 
its tenure of the soil, its energy, and its law 
and style of work, may be inferred. And as- 
suredly that spacious quarry was wrought, 
those passages were bored and vaulted, those 
enormous sub-structures, with their colossal 
pillars, were upreared by men of strong na- 
tures, »f steadfast energy, and of inexorable 
resolution. If no fragment of their history 
had survived, we must have inferred from 
their works such characteristics of the men 
who raised them. We should then have said 
that they must have built in the belief that 
they had an inalienable heritage upon their 
ground; and that sagacity, valor, enterprise, 
and capacity for arduous toil, would be stamped 
on every page of their history, had it only 
come into our possession. So again, from the 
pages of Scripture and from Josephus, we 
might have inferred that just in this style, or 
on this scale, must the men they spoke of 
have planned and toiled, supposing the works 
themselves to be still either hidden or de- 
stroyed. There is a perfect congruity, in 
fact, between the structures and the record; 
between what we see the Jews have done, and 
what we have been told of the characteristics 
of their nature, and of their consciousness in 
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regard to their place and mission in the world. 
And, presenting itself at this time, one need 
hardly say how important is the use which 
this manifested congruity subserves, and how, 
when there is a special need of the human 
life, upon and around those hills, coming forth, 
authentic and substantial, before our view, in 
order that the historical reality of the sacred 
narrative should be impressed on us,—this: 
open congruity has served that purpose, and 
helped us to look on the men and the occur- 
rences of those distant times as not less true 
and living than the human realities that are 
now around ourselves. This is our present 
need; and these adventurous researches, down 
below the Jerusalem that meets the eye, have, 
we may say, divinely met it. ; 

When the time comes in which we shall re- 
quire, and are prepared for, more copious 
knowledge, for a closer and more intimate 
vision of the struggling, agitated life, and of 
the eventful times of the ancient city,—that 
knowledge also will be given, and every thing 
which now lies conserved there “ for our in- 
struction, rebuke, and establishment” in the 
truth, will be made known. And yet one can 
hardly help feeling that this will not be until 
the law of retribution has been again signally 
administered and executed,—until the waves 
of another deluge of ruin have left a ninth de- 
posit upon that fated ground. It is hoping 
against hope to think otherwise. At that 
time, however, if not before, when the ruined 
masses, the broken columns, and the huge 
and shattered blocks which now lie thick upon 
those hills, are swept away, and the Jerusalem 
of a better age shall arise—the testimony we 
look forward to will be proclaimed; “ truth 
will spring from the earth,” and the very 
“stones of Zion will cry out,” against those 
who have shut their ears against the utter- 
ances of the yoice of God, 











ParIsran journals of the highest standing do 
not hesitate to have recourse to means to obtain 
subscribers, which the very lowest in London 
would disdain, At the present moment, the 
Constitutionnel which, next to the Débafs, is the 
most important daily newspaper in Paris, and 
which is the principal organ of the government, 
is advertising that it will give to every annual 
subscriber a copy, at a reduced rate, of M. 
Thiers’ /Tistory of the Consulate and the Empire. 
The Pays, which is another daily newspaper, 
and also a government organ, is making the 
same tompting offer. The Siéle, which is like- 
wise a great daily journal, likewise tries to catch 








subscriptions by a promise of books: in fact al- 
most all the daily papers, except only the dig- 
nified Débats, do the same sort of thing. When 
such is the case amongst the great leading polit- 
ical journals, I leave you to guess to what re- 
sources the inferior order of journals and peri- 
odicals have recourse to gain subscribers. I 
remember that some time back, one gave free 
tickets for a trip to the sea-side ; another boxes 
in the theatres; a third watches; a fourth 
clothes. I have even some vague recollection 
of one having ptoposed the magnificent dona- 
tion of a ham, and, if I mistake not, the owner 
was a Jew. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
THE HALF-BROTHERS. 
CHAPTER I. : 

“ Pass the claret, Harry, the bottle is with 
you; now, then, here’s to your field-marshal- 
ship. God bless you, my boy.” 

“Thank you, dear Robert.” The youth, 
as he replied, kept his eyes fixed upon .the 
water in the handglass as intently as though 
he saw his future depicted in it. “I hope it 
may be so, since it would 
must forgive my not being in spirits.” 

“That I won't,” cried the other, interrupt- 
ing him; “bless me, sir, you should be in 
tearing spirits. If I were in your place, with 
thirty years off my shoulders, and my cor- 
net’s commission in my pocket, pepper my 
nose. if I would not have blown up all my 
learning books, and made a cockeshy of the 
French clock by this time!” 

It was quite unnecessary to pepper Mr. 
Robert Ashton’s nose, inasmuch as it had the 
appearance of being already devilled, and of 
having had a glass of port wine poured over it 
in addition ; but, nevertheless, the ejaculation, 


as being one of his favorite and least violent |. 


ones, must be chronicled. 

“ Yes, Robert,” continued the boy, “ but 
when you were my age, I think, you had not 
a happy home to leave, and a brother, such 
as I have, who gratified your every wish be- 
fore it had found words to express itself; 
who was a father to you without a father’s 
sternness, and a friend with the same blood 
in his veins as in your own. Fifteen years, 
brother, I have been under this roof with 
you, and never never, once, although you are 
80 different, have you spoken one cruel word to 


e. 

“My dear Harry,” said the elder, huskily, 
and making much ado about lighting his af- 
ter-dinner pipe, “I won’t have you talk like 


this. Cruel words! well, no; I should think 
scarcely any one would be brutal enough to 
badger such a boy as you, who would never 
even hurt a butterfly at a time of life when it 
was my delight to shoot cats with an air-gun. 
I am sure if I ever swore at you, which maybe 
I have done once or twice in the year or s0, 
it was all in brotherly love. I look upon you, 
Harry”—an indescribably gentle expression 
fell upon the bronzed and deep livid ee of 
the speaker, like sun-rays falling through 
green leaves upon a quntled trunk—* as on 
some delicate being, whose loving nature re- 
pores another to cling to, almost—you know 

speak it without offence, Harry—almost as 
though you were my sister.” 

A flush leapt into the young lad’s cheek, 
like a sudden flame. 

“ As for courage, Harry,” continued the 
other, “ were you not the only one who would 
come nigh me when I was stricken with the 


lease you. You) 
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black fever, when death was sentry over my 
very chamber door. What a bold tread then 
had your light a what a brave steadi- 
ness had your tender hand.” 

“Don’t, Robert, please don’t,” appealed 
the other, who did not trust himself to speak 
above a whisper; “I did nothing to boast 
of.” 


“Eh! what! Harry, my dear boy, tears! 
You should not have begun these—these— 
recriminations, All I wished to say to-night, 
before we parted, was this:—every young 
fellow who joins a regiment must expect at 
first, a little badgering, a few practical jokes ; 
they will soon find out what a capital fellow 
you are, you know; but just for a day or two 
you must put up with a little fun. I need 
not point out to you where that sort of thing 
should stop, should be made to stop, Harry ; 
but with the best intentions a young man 
sometimes gets into a hobble. Now in such 
a case you will apply to me, brother: I un- 
derstand those things; and your honor, which 
I am sure you will keep stainless, is mine, my 
lad.” 

The boy rose up, when he had finished, 
without a word of reply, imprinted a kiss 
upon the elder’s brow, above the hand which 
was shading his eyes as if from the firelight, 
and hastily left the room. 

“Now I dare say I have hurt the good 
lad’s feelings,” exclaimed Robert Ashton, 
striking the mahogany with his closed fist, so 
as to set the glasses ringing. “I am sucha 

recious rough dog; why, of course he knows 
1ow to take care of himself without my 
cursed interference. Pepper my nose! if, 
with that long line of fighting ancestry yon- 
der, and Sir Hildebrand for his great grand- 
father, he can be any thing else but a fire- 
eater. By the by, how wonderfully like the 
boy is to Sir Hildebrand’s wife! How fea- 
ture and expression descend! The ver 
same blood seems to redden her fair chee 
that burnt in his, last minute.” Robert took 
up one of the massy old silver candlesticks 
that stood by his side, and held it before the 
canvas. “ How slight she looks! Yet this 
was she who got the north-west front of the 
castle battered down, because she would not 
surrender it, in her knight’s absence, to the 
whole Hanoverian army. Harry would do 
the same, I trust; yes, he would surely do 
the same.” 

The head of the House of Ashton, in addi- 
tion to this reflection, proceeded to solace 
himself with another pipe. As his head lay 
back upon the comfortable arm-chair, his 
eyes began to close and his brain to wander. 
It was a fitting room wherein to dream such 
dreams as his: oak-panelled, picture-hung, 
and (although some half a dozen candles 
were burning on the table and in sconces 
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upon either side the cavern chimney-piece) 
very dimly lighted ; where the long curtains 
shrouded the deep bay window, all was 
shadow, and shadow in the farther corners, 
save where a burnished shield or well-pol- 
ished spear-head returned a doubtful ray ; all 
round the walls, between every pair of por- 
traits, glistened some arm of ancient warfare, 
separating father from son and brother from 
brother, as the wars themselves in which they 
were used had often done, when the same 
Ashtons were in the flesh ; for, by the side of 
the ringletted Kingsman hung the square- 
browed Cromwellian, and a dame in the col- 
ors of the House of Orange depended from 
the nail neighbor to that which supported the 
female partizan of the Stuarts. 

Sir ma and Sir Ambrose, Sir John and 


Sir Hildebrand, with their respective ladies, | } 


and the deeds which they did, or which they 
refused to do, at peril of life and land—often 
upon the most untenable grounds, and for 
reasons diametrically opposite to those which 
animated their predecessors or descendants— 
swept in long procession through the half- 
closed chambers of their successor’s mind. 
He drank and hunted and fought and made 
love in their good company, as he had done 
(after dinner) a thousand times before ; now, 
he was helping one of them to turn the vats 
of strong beer into the empty moat, so that 
all men might drink to the happy restoration 
of the second Charles; and now setting his 
house in order, with another, to resist, with 
ike and canon, some inroad of the later ban- 
ished Stuart. All that interested him in such 
matters, asleep or awake, was not whether 
this or that hd prospered, but what the 
Ashtons did against or forhim. The History 
of England only moved him so far as it af- 
fected his forefathers, and of all the sieges in 
Great Britain, the ineffectual circumvention 
of Ashton Castle for fourteen days by Fair- 
fax, was to him the most worthy of admiring 
record. Never had the old ‘fortress had 
prouder owner than he, and never, maybe, 
although he would have held it blasphemy 
were it spoken, a more truly chivalric one. 
’ Robert Ashton, the father, whose nature 
humility had failed to soften, but which oppo- 
sition incited to fury, had despised his wife 
and hated his eldest son, Thirty years had 
that owner of Ashton Castle and his heir 
dwelt in the same world, and half that time 
they had lived apart and enemies. The son 
had been least to blame, but since his cruel 
wee had been laid in the Ashton vault, 
Robert had much reproached himself with 
his past conduct, and a feeling of penitence, 
perhaps, assisted not a little to swell that full 
tide of love which flowed in his manly heart 
towards his lialf-brother. The old man had 





taken a second wife, when he should rather 
have been thinking of the tomb, whither he 
had but just carried his first; and she had 
died in childbirth with young Harry. The 
motive of that marriage had been mainly 
spite against Robert; who himself, with but 
little better reason, had married in haste, at 
the same time, with even a worse result. 
Mrs. Robert Ashton had spurned the at least 
loyal and kind regard of her husband, and 
deserted him for a heartless profligate; no 
divorce had been ever obtained by the injured 
man, who shrunk from the public avowal of 
such disgrace and shame. The seducer was 


not even of gentle blood. The childless, 
wifeless husband had long given up hope of 
offspring for himself, and looked upon. Harry 


with content as the future head of his ancient 
house. 

Robert had been articled in early life, 
through a vexatious whim of his father, and 
in order to annoy the boy, to an attorney; a 
degradation, as he seemed to consider, of it- 
self almost incapacitating him from repre- 
senting the family, and a blot upon the Ash- 
ton scutcheon only second to that which it 
had suffered through the infamy of his wife. 
Since his father’s death he had. remained, 
with little variation, in his beloved stronghold, 
occupying himself in improvements therein, 
and in field sports, his young half-brother 
forming almost his only society; before that 
time, however, Robert had been a roving fel- 
low enough, and especially familiar with the 
followers of his favorite profession, the gen- 
tlemen of the sword. He had just succeeded 
in getting a cornet’s commission for Harry in 
the regiment of his old acquaintance, Colonel 
Blueboy; and it was this that had caused the 
conversation above related between the half- 
brothers. Neither the faithless wife, nor the 
attorney’s offices, his usual nightmares, in- 
truded upon Robert’s after-dinner dream this 
evening, but he had, instead, a confused and 
unsatisfactory sensation of a personal combat 
with an unknown knight, in complete armor, 
who presently being cloven to the chin by 
stroke of battle-axe, turned out to be no other 
than young Harry himself, who, with his soft, 
light hair blood-bedabbled, and his blue eyes 
shut forever, lay dead upon the drawbridge 
of Ashton Hall. 

Robert awoke, shuddering, with the shadow 
of the dreadful vision about him yet. 

“A bad omen,’ muttered he, “an evil 
dream; Iam not behaving rightly in this 
matter ; Harry shall do nothing that he does 
not like. I have played the devil with my- 
self times enough, but the lad is a better lad 
than ever I was; he does not like soldiermg, 
he likes books and writing best ; Harry shall 
choose.” 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


RoBertT ASHTON, the father, upon his first 
wife’s demise, had gone into the county fam- 
ily-market, and bought another, with, as we 
have already hinted, very reprehensible haste. 
Moreover, the young lady—and she was very 
young indeed—was not only no party to the 
transaction of which she was the principal 
subject, but also absolutely shrank, in her 
womanly weakness, from the bridegroom 
whom her friends had provided for her. 
Highly eligible, as her reason must needs 
have told her he was, she had still an in- 
stinctive horror of her liege lord from the 
first; and when she had been his lady for a 

ear, she was glad to die: save that her lips 
ingered upon the baby-cheek of the immedi- 
ate cause of her decease, and her thin hand 
clung convulsively, as loath to part, around 
the neck of her infant. Not only feature and 
expression, but disposition itself will some- 
times descend; and heads of fiery houses, 
who wish to have fiery children, should ab- 
stain from such fiery manifestations as break 
the hearts of women. Henry Ashton was 
his mother’s son, a shy and studious boy, 
with the most affectionate heart. He had 
been suffered by his half-brother, after his 
father’s death, to take his own way, and 
gratify his own tastes, as he would, in every 
thing. The library was his chosen haunt, 
and the terraces, moat, and garden-ground 
about the castle, all the outer world that he 
desired. He loved the stately pile almost as 
dearly as Robert did, but for different rea- 
sons: mainly, because his own life had been 
passed within it; because his own thoughts, 
the creations of his own brain, had had their 
birth there. He had peopled it with imagin- 
ury or poetically vehea inhabitants, and 
assigned to them the most ultra-chivalric 
deeds in the days of old. Such sympathies 
as he thought he had with his grim ancestry, 
he had expressed in ballad, to his brother’s 
wonder and delight; but the verses, which 
were spirited enough, were only the offspring 
of a temporary phase of feeling. Had he 


been personally acquainted with the doughty 
Sir Hildebrand himself, he would probably 
have considered that hero to be a greater 


savage than he really was. His half-brother, 
however—with all his impetuosity and rough- 
ness-—Harry passionately loved ; understood, 
if he did not sympathize with, his pride of 
ancestry ; admired, if he did not emulate, his 
wild enthusiasm for the chase; and not only 
forgot all his faults, but embellished his na- 
ture with a sort of fairy trellis-work of his 
own fancy, upon which grew all kinds of 
beautiful flowers of nobleness and honor, 
upon which he was never tired of gazing. 
He would have laid down his life for Robert ; 
he had already imperilled it for him, as we 











have heard, and he was now about to saeri- 
fice, for his sake, his liberty. 

When he left the dining-room, after his 
brother’s piece of advice, he retired to his 
own room, and sat over the fire without light- 
ing a candle for hours. Upon a couch beside 
him lay his new and splendid uniform—the 
helmet that sits so lightly upon the brow of 
youth, the sword that young men love to gird 
_ their thighs—but he regarded them not. 
Not only by intuition—which in such a case 
as his, is always strong and generally reliable 
—but by acquaintance with his brother’s mili- 
tary visitors he well knew that his future 
companions would be uncongenial, their pleas- 
ures distasteful, and their duties irksome to 
him. He would have been, in any case, loath 
to leave the simple and retired way of life in 
which his feet had been set hitherto, to his 


igreat content; but to exchange it for the 


jarring trade of arms was especially bitter to 
him. He undid the casement which opened 
upon a balcony in the south front of the 
castle, and stepped out into the autumn 
night: the scene, in the clear moonlight, was 
broad and distant—* He looked upon a hun- 
dred fields, and every one he knew.” Be- 
neath him lay the southern bastion, with its 
little plot of fading flowers, the latest of the 
year; where in spring-time also the youn 

summer set her first green footprints, whic 

he should look for there no more; beyond, 
under the terrace, the quaint old garden, with 
its weird-shaped yew, sloping down into the 
moat, upon whose glassy bosom he had often 
floated in the shallop that was now safe 
housed in its winter home ; the park, with its 
oak-crowned knolls and dells, that would be 
leafy again when he was far away, and where 
the deer would come down in troops to the 
shady pools ; the river outside the park, whose 
voice rose up to him the most regretfully of all, 
from bathing-place and trout-pool, from ecata- 
ract and pebbly ford; and the far-off fells, 
upon whose heathery heights he had often 
drank the breezes, the elixir of the hill-tops, 
and of the glorious seas ;—ail these things 
lay before him like a picture, whereof, for the 


‘future, he must needs content himself with 
| the engraving which the cunning handicrafts- 


man, Memory, had made of it upon his in- 
most heart. Was it the moonlight only, 
flooding yonder quiet earth-spot, or a glint of 
ocean itself, in the extreme distance? How 
many thousand miles—at least it reminded 
him of that—might the seas part him from 
these familiar sights? How many years be- 
fore the happiness, with which they had filled 
him from his youth up, should return again! 
The boy’s heart grew very full, and sank 
within him. Half mechanically, and half on 
purpose, he began to croon his. favorite 
melody of “ Bonnie Doon,” but the very first 
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verse nearly choked: him. At that‘moment'a 
heavy hand, made light with its mission of 
‘love, was laid upon his shoulder, and his 
brother Robert’s ‘voice said, tenderly, — 

“ Harry, lad, it’s not too late still; do as 
you like, my boy; I should’ never forgive my- 
self if I made you unhappy through my 
whims.” 

The other —— the speaker’s hand with 
passionate warmth, but never turned his face, 
nor spoke one word. 

“To-morrow morning we will send a letter 
off to old Blueboy, instead of you; good 

ight, dear lad.” 

obert pressed the hand that was still 
holding his, and re-entered the bedchamber. 
He could not, however, repress a sigh of dis- 
appointment. As soon as the door closed 
upon his retreating figure, Harry followed. 

e packed up his uniform, and finished all 
his arrangements,for departure in haste, as 
though to preclude any change of his own 

rpose. He also wrote a farewell letter to 

is brother Robert, thanking him for the 
many proofs of his affection, and, most of all, 
for that latest one, which the boy had not 
taken advantage of, the proposal to refuse 
the cornetcy. ‘The rest of the night he spent 
in selecting papers from the desk which he 
was to leave at home, burning some and 
returning others to their sanctuary. Many a 
favorite volume, too, he took down from its 
shelf, and glanced in for a few minutes, as 
though he were bidding good-by to a friend. 
Presently the hills to eastward began to red- 
den, and the dawn to sweep over the park 
‘land upon breezy wings. Then he arose, and 
sought the stables, called up a groom, who 
did his behests with an alacrity that bespoke 
the young man to be a favorite, and was off 
in an hour or so, without trasting himself to 
bid adieu to any one, upon his way to join his 
regiment in Ireland. : 


CHAPTER. III, 


CoLONEL BLUEBOY, commanding that crack 
cavalry regiment, “The Spankers,” was of 
what is somewhat comprehensively termed 
“the old school” of military men; and if 
rr had their defects, they certainly were not 
without their accomplishments. He had seen 
many men, ‘ladies, and cities; had served in 
the four quarters of the globe, in as many 
different regiments, and was the man, per- 
haps, with the best gifts of a peculiar kind in 
any of them. He had a trick of keeping to- 
bacco alight while at full gallop, possessed by 
no other officer in the Cayennes (102nd), 
whereby he won many a cheroot sweepstakes 
while that gallant corps was in Bengal; and 
the stories afloat about him, illustrative of his 
dexterity at whist, were absolutely number- 
less, He was in command of the 102nd at 
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Currylebad, in the Hill Country, where play 
was at that time yery high; upon one occa- 
sion, after having lost all his money, and five 
pounds over to the Resident, he wrote ‘a let- 
ter explanatory of his temporary embarrass- 
ment, and forwarded with it to that fortunate 
civilian an enormous ‘plate-warmer. “It is 
worth double the money,” said the note; 
“and is, moreover, a sort of heir-loom of the 
Blueboy family.” The Resident accepted it, 
although he was not much intergsted in that 
noble race, and plate-warmers were far from 
being articles of necessity at Currylebad. 
When the major, as he then was, in course 
of time (and nature), had won back all his 
losses, and a great deal beside, the Resident 
returned the plate-warmer in part payment; 
whereupon, Major Blueboy not only refused 
to receive it, but, professing to treat the mat- © 
ter as a personal insult, called out his debtor, 
and shot him in the leg. 

On another occasion, the general in com- 
mand of the district, who had heard how 
things were going on in the Cayennes, sent 
for our major to head-quarters. 

“T am sorry to say, Blueboy,” said he, con- 
fidentially, “that reports reach me of there 
being a great deal of gambling going on in 
your regiment.” 

“There has heen, sir,” confessed the major 
—“there certainly has been; but there is 
none now; nor will there be any in future.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” replied 
his superior , “ but, between ourselves, I should 
like to be assured of this.” 


“Well, then,” oye our major, frankly, 


“ between ourselves, I have won every shilling 
of the young dogs’ money.” 

And this was literally the case. 

Indeed, no corps in his Majesty’s service, 
perhaps, had a finer sight to exhibit toa 
stranger, after mess, than “The Spankers” 
had in their colonel at the whist-table. He 
had sorted his cards not only according ‘to 
their suits, but their values, with not a pip Te- 
versed, nor an honor standing upon its fread 
before the major, his partner (who was near- 
sighted), had found out what were trumps : he 
had time to glance over both his opponents’ 
hands—mind, we don’t say he did it (for we 
have known him to snuff a candle with a pis- 
tol bullet, at twenty paces, and make no doubt 
that he could do it at forty, if money enough 
was laid upon the feat), but he had time to 
do it—before either had lifted eyes from his 
cards. Before Smith, whose turn (suppose) 
it was to begin, could lead, Colonel Bluebo 
had made three observations to the bystand- 
ers—so frightfully perplexing to that nervous 
captain that he would abandon his ‘two first 
intentions (he ‘always had two at least), and 
lead trumps up to the colonel’s ace, which was 
the turn-up card. Did Smith object, and re- 
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mark that “whist was whist,” the old fox 
would promise to amend, observing, however, 
that for his part, he played for amusement— 
clearing, however, five hundred pounds per 
annum at it—and preferred a social, friendly 
rubber to ove conducted under such very strin- 
gent principles. At which retort Captain Smith 
turning peony red, would drop a card upon 
the floor, with its face upwards, which Blue- 
boy, at the very first opportunity, would call. 
With all this, the colonel was by no means 
popes fh the regiment ; he could be agree- 
able enough upon any topic, while to hear him 
upon horses, or upon the vintages, was to go 
away a wiser man, unless you were previously 
an idiot. That exception is made, because 
Cornet Jawler, of “ The Spankers,” and the 
weakest young man in the corps, was upon 
one occasion so far from being improved by 
his superior’s lecture upon the latter subject, 
as to turn it and Blueboy into the extremest 
ridicule, although without the least intention 
of so doing. 

The two had been dining together at the 
colonel’s club in London, and at dessert the 
young man began imbibing some very partic- 
ular port as though it were porter. 

“Tsay,” at last, cried the host, out of all 
scene and after all kinds of encomiums and 

iographies of the wine had been thrown be- 
fore the youth, as fruitlessly as pearls before 
a pig, “do you know that that wine which 
you we swilling in this manner is thirty-four 
rtp” ‘ 

“ Aw,” lisped Jawler, “ is it, indeed! aw; 
tolerably good at the price, too.” 

“Bless me!”—that was not the exact ex- 
pression of Colonel Blueboy, but it looks bet- 
ter in print than the original remark—* bless 
me! if the creature does not think that my 
wine—the wine that J order—is one pound 
fourteen shillings a dozen! Confound him!” 

Of course Jawler was rich, or the cornet 
would scarcely have been in such good com- 
pany: Blueboy was one of those who, having 

een bled pretty freely in their young days 
themselves, consider the practice, in their old 
ones, of a little phlebotomy upon other peo- 

le, more than justifiable. He had become, 
ong before Harry Ashton joined his regiment, 
not only a skilful practitioner, but a very agree- 
able one. He entertained his victims, during 
the ys! pillage of them, with a hundred sto- 
ries, told with a rough humor so admirably 
natural as to impress them with the notion, 
that the old reprobate must needs have some- 
thing good about him after all. He was emi- 
nently a man who carried all his wealth of 
wits at his tongue’s end; but he had man- 
aged, as often happens, to acquire for himself 
quite a different reputation. “If Blueboy 
had but read, what might he not have done! 
What a fine brain to be thus dissipated upon 





nothings! By Jove, sir, a wrangler spoilt!” 
were the sort of tributes that he exacted from 
almost everybody; much in the same manner 
as we credit a clever thief for the power to 
hanponneeon greatness had he chosen to be 
an honest man; whereas Colonel Blueboy 
knew what he could do, and what he coul4 
not do, better than any other person. A par 
ticularly practical man he was, and endowec 
with the keenest common sense. Far from 
being pompous—for he well knew the incon- 
veniences of always driving a coach and six—- 
he was just sufficiently dignified to make his 
familiarity agreeable; in short, he was alto- 
gether the sort of man to get a piece of plate 
presented to him by his fellow-creatures; and 
upon his leaving “ the Spankers,” and retiring 
into club life in London, we happen to know 
that this was done. 

In sober earnest, however, this man was by 
no means fit to have command of a regiment, 
and “the Spankers,” or it least the Spanker 
officers, were held by a very loose rein in- 
deed. The mess was a most disorderly one, 
and its proceedings sometimes disgraceful to 
any corps. The colonel welcomed young 
Ashton. not without some heartiness, as the 
brother of his friend. and of one who had lent 
him money, 

“T think,” said he, “ you will find us as joll 
a set of fellows as ever wore his Majesty’s uni- 
form ;”—an eulogium which he enhanced and 
intensified by the ingenious insertion of four 
distinct blasphemies. Never was speech of 
the gallant Blueboy without embellishments 
of this sort, and indeed he used them, as it 
seemed, instead of punctuation, in general re- 
serving the most tremendous for the finish or 
full stop. Many of his officers attempted to 
rival him in this accomplishment, but none 
succeeded except Captain Vials. This gen- 
tleman had all the vices of his superior with- 
out the talents. His self-appointed mission 
was to take in hand all youngsters who joined 
the regiment, in order to make “ Spankers ” 
of them—that is to say, to model them after 
his own pattern; and for this service he ex- 
pected a little remuneration. His success as 
modellist not being at all signal, as may be 
well supposed, with Cornet Ashton, he began 
to hate that unplastic young gentleman with 
much cordiality. Ashton did not play, would 
not be made drunk, declined to appreciate— 
racy though it was—the conversation of the 
captain, and was satisfied with his own horses 
without buying Vials’ bargains. The man’s 
character was as plain to Harry’s instinct 
from the very first as though he had been 
brought up, like him, amid the atmosphere of 
billiard-rooms and betting-rooms : the one was 
too young to know how to conceal his an- 
tipathy, and the other too brutal to care to 
do so, since nothing was to be obtained by 
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concealment. The cornet was in the captain’s 
troop, and suffered accordingly. At mess he 
was the object of his superior’s coarsest jests 
and most insulting raillery. He was termed 
Lucy Ashton, after the lady of Lammermoor 
(where Vials had obtained that literary intelli- 
gence was never known), on account of his 
effeminate appearance, and had no rest from 
the foolish sallies of the captain’s wit. Pres- 
ently his own apartment got to be invaded by 
this man and some of his choice companions. 
They would not suffer the poor lad to read, 
but tore his books and even his letters. Com- 
ing in the night with their faces blackened, 
after the manner of the more professional ruf- 
fians, they tilted up his bed when he was asleep, 
and deluged him with water when he leaped 
out of it. Perhaps, except in a very few reg- 
iments, such as “the Spankers,” there did 
not exist in the three kingdoms a more odious 
and thoroughly contemptible crew than Messrs. 
Vials and Company. It will, of course, be 
asked, why did not this persecuted young man, 
instead of submitting to lead a dog’s life such 
as this, set his mark upon at least one of these 
gentry? Had heno poker, candlestick, sword, 
whereby he might have sent one into hospital 
for a space, or even have made a vacancy for 
good—certainly for that—in the Spanker 
corps? But it must be remembered that the 
most of these things did not occur at once 
(they would not, perhaps, have occurred at all 
if Ashton had “ paid his footing ”—as among 
the regular light-fingered folk—by allowing 
himself to be pillaged in horseflesh or at cards) : 
gradually, as in this and that he showed him- 
self to be unremunerative and free from vice, 
his tormentors had proceeded from teasing to 
bullying, from liberties to downright insults. 
To the sensitive boy himself his whole regi- 
mental life, indeed, had seemed nothing less 
than a course of abominable rudenesses; but 
he had remembered what his half-brother had 
told him, how every new comer into military 
society must expect “a little badgering and a 
few practical jokes,” and it, was for Robert's 
sake that he had borne with them at the be- 
ginning. ‘The fiery one of the pair was, in 
fact, the cause of the supineness of the other. 
Now it had become indeed difficult for the lad 
to act amanly part; as difficult as for one who 
has beén habitually dishonest to become rig- 
idly virtuous, and to confess to the world at 
the same time the shameful character of his 
previous history. 

Lieutenant Philip Elton, of the Spankers, 
lodging in the opposite room to his, had acted 
very differently. He was a real sportsman 
(as few of his brother officers were); and much 
attached to all equine amusements. It had 
been supposed, and certainly not unreasona- 
bly, upon that latter ground, by Vials, that 
the youth would have been one after his own 
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heart, and a little income to him; and upon 
the discovery that Elton knew how to take 
care of himself, the captain had been disap- 
pointed and almost hurt. A young man who 
rode steeple-chases and yet did not play ecarté, 
was an anomaly he could neither understand 
nor forgive. Since, then, there was no other 
satisfaction to be obtained out of the young 
man, he determined to bully him, and began 
by insulting him one afternoon in the ante- 
room, where several officers were lunching. 
Elton did not reply, and the conversation 
turning presently upon shooting with the pis- 
tol, Vials contradicted flatly an assertion which 
he made concerning his own proficiency with 
that weapon. There was a back yard of con- 
siderable size commanded by one of the win- 
dows, and Elton, taking up his forage cap, 
went out and set it there upon a pole about 
six feet from the ground; then, pistol in 
hand, he walked away for a great distance. 

“T’ll shoot through the rim of the peak,” 
cried he, and his bullet clove the peak, ac- 
cordingly. 

When the target came to be examined, 
Vials called out, with an imprecation, that it 
was his cap which the youngster had had the 
impudence to fire at, 

“Of course it was,” said Elton, coolly; 
“ vou didn’t suppose it was my cap, did you P 
and think yourself very lucky that it was not 
your head.” 

Nobody ever turned young Elton’s bed up 
after that remark. 

The example of this young hero had often 
presented itself to Cornet Ashton with a bit- 
ter sense of the weakness of his own conduct ; 
he knew him to be a good-tempered, kindly 
fellow, and, therefore, less uncongenial than 
those among whom he found himself at the 
mess table; and he determined, should any 
new indignity be offered, to ask the Lieuten- 
ant’s advice. The-poor lad had not long to 
wait. The same night upon which this reso- 
lution was taken, Ashton’s door was broken 
open, he himself seized by four banditti, with 
crape over their faces, fastened into a chair, 
and shaved. That delicate down, whose 
growth upon his upper lip the youth was wont 
to watch with pardonable pride, was ruthlessly 
mown away. A brutal practical joke, ludi- 
crous enough to read of, but humiliating and 
cruel to the last degree to him who was the 
subject of it. No words can describe the 
deep-seated sense of indignity which ran 
through Harry Ashton’s veins like fire; the 
contempt which he felt towards his persecutors 
heightened still more his rage and agony. The 
mask had dropped off Vials’ malicious fea- 
tures, during the fruitless struggle which the 
boy had made against his enemies, and upon 
him, at least, he determined to be revenged. 
He strode into Elton’s room, and found tim 
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sitting alone with his pipe and a sporting news- 
paper. There was something in the cheery 
tone of his “ Come in,” which reminded Harry 
of his half-brother, and gave him confidence 
to tell the young fellow all that he had gone 
through; although he felt that during more 
than one portion of the recital, the other’s lip 
was curling, and his contempt too strong for 
his compassion. Not till he had quite finished, 
however, did Elton speak a single word. 

“You have no mother, nor any female be- 
longing to you, very dear to you? Good. 
You have money enough, if you have to leave 
the regiment”—Elton was quite a man of 
business in his own fashion—* to live upon 
pretty comfortably? Good. You must have 
thrust or shot at this blackguard, however, at 
all risks. He’ll fight for very shame, of course, 
but he won’t like it. Let me see: to-morrow 
I am on duty; the next morning, then, at six, 
behind the Long Barn, shall I propose P—or, 
perhaps, half-past five will be better, since the 
people of this country are fond of these little 
exhibitions, and will be making a ring for you 
to fight in, if they do but catch a glimpse of 
a pistol.” 

“T had rather fight to-morrow,” cried’Ash- 
ton hoarsely—*to-night—at once; he may 
insult me again.” 

“Don’t give him the chance; don’t come 
out; don’tappear at mess; shoot him through 
the door should he try to break in again. It 
must be at the time I mentioned, and not be- 
fore.” 

“You will be my second, Elton? I have 
no friend.” 

“ Certainly, man, with very great pleasure ; 
in fact, 1 ought to have settled this Vials my- 
self. Good night, Ashton.” 

“Better late than never,” murmured the 
Lieutenant, resuming his newspaper, as the 
door closed upon his visitor. “The next 
‘ Bell’ will have an interesting account of the 
whole affair.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was then very late, but Ashton sat up in 
his own room, thinking, far into the morning. 
No thought of right or wrong in the matter 
of the coming duel had hitherto intruded upon 
him, so strong were the feelings of insult and 
outrage in his passion-full breast; but now 
the “ still, small voice ” began to make itself 
heard, and such vague notions of a Christian’s 
duty as he had acquired for himself, and at 
the instigation of his own devotional nature, 
(for of religious instruction he had had next 
to none), flashed with no doubtful light across 
the tempest of his mind. But far braver men 
than Harry have found their courage all too 
little for ilies God’s part in such a matter, 
against the universal 


panker opinion ; and 
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“T must fight,” and “I will fight,” muttered 
the boy between his clenched teeth, at last. 
When his thoughts reverted to the old castle, 
his home, to the scenes which he had loved go 
dearly, and to the affectionate brother who 
had been all in all to him so long, he was 
filled indeed with sorrow even to tears; but 
it was because of his steady purpose to per- 
form that action which would possibly cut 
him off from them forever. They did not 
move him a hair’s breadth from his fixed pur- 
pose. Bitterly he bewailed the hour wherein 

e had refused his brother’s generous offer, 
and entered upon this sheneatil, wretched lif 
now threatened with as shameful and wretch 
anend. It was some comfort to him, never- 
theless, to read, again and again, his brother’s 
letter, written upon the day of his own de 

arture, wherein he called him his own brave 

arry, and thanked him for the choice that 
he had made. “He will not know what has 
happened hitherto,” thought the poor lad, 
“and when he hears of my being—bein 
dead, he will know that I died in defending 
my honor, which is his.” 

Rocking himself to and fro in his chair, as 
his thoughts were agitated this way and that, 
and with his features covered by his open 
hands, as though he would have them to shut 
out the future, he was unconscious of the en- 
trance of some one into hisroom. He sprang 
up hastily as the new comer touched his 
shoulder (thinking he must needs be one of 
his many persecutors), but it was only to fall 
with a greeting of joy into the arms of his half- 
brother. He did not mark in that first glad 
recognition, how ghost-like, in the breaking 
dawn, looked his beloved Robert; how worn 
with hasty travel and wan with anxiety were 
the well-known form and features; how old 
and haggard and altogether changed seemed 
the iron man. 

“ Why did you not write ?” cried Harry; 
“why have youcome so suddenly? How pale 
and ill you look! Here is wine and food; 
eat and drink, and then tell me what has hap- 

ened.” 

Robert filled for himself a tumbler of wine, 
and emptied it at a single draught, but he 
did not touch a morsel: he was evidently 
nerving himself for some confession of evil 
news, and to judge by his ashy lips and trem- 
bling limbs, was failing in the attempt. 

“Speak! what is the matter, brother? 
what has happened at home?” 

“Nothing at home, Henry; (Henry! why 
not Harry, thought the boy); nothing,” re 
plied the other, huskily ; “my bad news has 
come from here. I saw Colonel Blueboy at 
his club in London; he told me this—this 
news ; he said there was a brother of mine, an 
Ashton, in his regiment, .who was. a—a——" 
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“A what, Robert?” inquired the Jad, 
firmly, while his eyes looked steadily into 
those of his brother. 

“Why, afraid of powder,” cried Robert, 
with a horrible laugh; “ that’s all.” 

“ That is a lie,” said Harry, solemnly; “ He 
knows that that is a lie.” 

“That you have borne insult upon insult— 
the insulters have boasted of it—wrong upon 
wrong, without calling one of them to an ac- 
count; is that a lie, too, Henry ?” 

“That is a lie, also, Robert; I call Heaven 
to witness.” 

“T hope it is, boy,” returned the other, in 
a voice wherein there was no hope. “I am 
come here to see that itis. I wil dine with 
you at your mess to-morrow.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” cried Henry; “ dine any 
day but that.” 

“ Yes, to-morrow, brother; there are four- 
teen hours—fourteen too many hours—be- 
twixt this and then; now I must rest.” 

While he was yet speaking he threw him- 
self upon the sofa, with his face to the back 
of it, and was asleep, or seemed to be so, al- 
most upon the instant. 

The boy had spoken truth: he was not 
afraid of death at any time; at this moment 
he would have hailed it with delight in any 
form; his shame had been bruited abroad so 
far as London, and the only friend he had in 
the world believed it. One cold grip of the 
hand, smacking more of anxiety than affec- 
tion, was all the caress he had received from 
the brother for whose sake he had endured 
all his miseries. Another day of degrada- 
tion, more embittered a thousand times b 
that brother’s presence, had already dawned. 
Ah! that he might have stood muzzle to 
muzzle with the ruffian Vials before Robert 
awoke! At an early hour, and while the 
latter was yet asleep, came Elton; all was 
arranged, he said, for the next morning. The 
Captain had seemed much astonished, and 
had delivered himself of many imprecations, 
but he was prepared to fight. It would be 
much better on all accounts, said the second, 
that Harry should not appear at mess that 
evening ; but on the boy’s explaining that his 
brother was bent on dining with him, it was 
arranged that he should do so; Vials would 
scarcely have the indecency to offer a fresh 
insult under the circumstances. 

“] suppose you will tell him,” said Elton, 
pointing to the sleeper, “how you are situ- 
ated ? ” 

“Certainly not,” cried the young man, 
hastily ; “I would not have him know it for 
the world.” 

Dreading nothing so much as the being 
left alone with Robert, Harry begged the 
Lieutenant to breakfast with them, and awoke 
his brother. 
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‘The latter at first received the attentions of 
his new me rng very stiffly, but the con- 
geniality of their dispositions soon drew them 
together. 

“ He is evidently Harry’s friend,” thought 
Robert, “and a fine, spirited young fellow 
enough, which looks well. I wonder whether 
Blueboy may have been deceived, after all, by 
his informant,” 

“Ts Captain Vials a friend of yours, sir, 
may I ask ?” inquired Robert, suddenly. 

The two young men interchanged a mean- 
ing glance, which was not lost upon the in- 
quirer, 

“Not of mine,” answered the Lieutenant 
—* certainly not.” < 

“Ts he a man—forgive me for asking such 
a question concerning one of your own corps, 
but I have a deep interest in the answer—is 
he a man likely to tell a falsehood ? ” 

“No one more so, I should say,” replied 
Elton, bluntly, “ if it only suited his purpose.” 

“And is he a bully where he gets the 
chance of being one, and a flatterer where 
there is any thing to be gained by that?” 

“You have drawn the gallant captain’s 
character to a hair, sir; but I am on duty to- 
day and must leave ~ I shall have the 
pleasure, I believe, of seeing you again at 
mess.” 

As soon as he had gone, Robert took out.a 
note-book, and wrote in it a word or two. 
Still holding this book open in his hand, and 
resuming the cold and severe manner which 
he dropped a little while speaking to Elton, 
he said, 

“ Besides this Captain Vials, Henry, are 
there any more bullies in this regiment? I 
méan, to your own knowledge, within your 
own experience.” 

Henry regarded the speaker in mute aston- 
ishment. 

“ Again I ask you, brother,” resumed Rob- 
ert, “because I do not wish to acquire, this 
information from other lips; but, hear it I 
will somehow !” 

Another panic ensued. No carved Egyp- 
tian sphynx had ever eyes more fixed or fea- 
tures more immovable than those of the 
questioner. Determination, grim, unchange- 
able, was graven upon that rigid brow. 

“Their names, brother—their names ? ” 

The terrified lad replied in whispers, but 
the other repeated each name after him aloud, 
and set it down. 

“ Weir, Brookes, Kennedy—one instant ; I 
must have it—Ormes, Hudson; there are no 
more, then; you will point me out these men 
at mess, this evening. And now,” he added 
this in a lighter tone, like one who sees his 
way at last out of a difficult situation, “ let 
us ride a little.” 

The half-brothers were mounted in five 
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minutes, and rode far and fast until late in 
the afternoon. Their scanty conversation 
only referred to ordinary subjects; each 
studiously avoiding that which lay nearest to 
his heart. They did not reach barracks be- 
fore it was time to prepare for mess; there 
they, of course, sat side by side ; opposite to 
them were Vials and Company in their usual 
place; and at his brother’s request, Harry in- 
troduced them to him, respectively. 

“ Why Ashton,” cried a voice from another 
part of the table, “ what have you done with 
yourself? How queer you look! Why, 
what has become of your moustachios ? ” 

A laugh which they took no pains to 
smother, broke from the half-dozen of choice 
spirits. 

“Vials has got them,” cried Weir; “you 
should have seen his face while we were shav- 
ing him.” 

“My brother’s face?” inquired the elder 
Ashton; “do you refer to him?” 

There was no answer given to this for a 
little time: Weir having become suddenly 
conscious of his excessive discourtesy towards 
a guest of the regiment. Vials at length re- 
plied, with the least possible swagger in his 
tone, that it was only a bit of fun that they 
had with the youngster. 

Robert said, “Oh, indeed,” and went on 
quietly with his fish. 

Only Harry knew the volcano that was 
raging then in his brother’s breast. In the 
mid-dinner time, and when the clatter of 
forks and plates was at the loudest, Robert 
leant a little across the table, and speaking 
so that he could be heard by those on the 
right and left of the person addressed, de- 
manded, 

“Do you consider it also a bit of fun, Cap- 
tain Vials, to represent a young man to his 
colonel, falsely, as being lily-livered.” 

Vials colored up to thie roots of his hair. 

“IT am annoying you,” continued Robert 
Ashton, in the same forced and distinct tone, 
which by its very quietness had begun to at- 
tract general attention ; “I should apologize ; 
let us have a glass of wine together.” He 
filled his wine-glass tothe brim. “ There 
are five other gentlemen in your neighbor- 
hood to whom I owe the same courtesy, and 
I beg them to consider it as paid in the same 
fashion.” 

While he yet spoke he hurled the glass and 
its contents in Vials’ face, where it broke in a 
hundred fragments, so that the red wine and 
the blood flowed down his cheeks together in 
one dark stream. Every man sprang to his 
feet in confusion and fury. 

“My brother,” cried the aggressor, with a 
voice that rang like a trumpet above the din, 
“will act as my friend in this matter, of 
course. Iam ready to satisfy all or any of 
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these six gentlemen whenever they please; 
bu@ Captain Vials first.” 

He beckoned Harry, and the two retired 
at once into the latter’s apartment. 

“ Let it be to-morrow morning if the man 
can see,” quoth Robert. “I hit him low on 
purpose to save his eyes. Let it be broad 
daylight too, for I must see him. There was 
a place I marked upon our ride to-day—a 
barn.” 

“The Long Barn, at half-past five,” mut- 
tered the other in a stupor. 

“No; six o’clock,” replied Robert. “That 
will be quite time enough, and I want a good 
long sleep and a steady hand; I shall go, to 
the bedroom you have prepared for me, at 
once; I have much to do before retiring; 
there is no knowing what may happen; you 
will make all arrangements; I think I may 
trust you, Harry ? ” 

“You may; you may,” cried the other, 
grasping his hand. “Farther than you 
think,” he added, as the other left the room; 
“farther than you think, brother.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


Nor above a hundred yards from the main 
road, but in a hollow, so that the roof only 
could be seen from it, stood the Long Barn, 
within twenty minutes’ gallop from the bar- 
rack gates. Wrapped from the piercing air 
in their long cavalry cloaks, two figures were 
pacing before it, a little past five o’clock on 
the morning after the eventful day we have 
described, waiting for two others who had not 
yet’ arrived at the place of meeting. The 
younger of the pair was continually bursting 
out into some expression of impatience, as he 
looked along the western horizon in vain. 

“T never saw a principal so anxious for a 
bullet before,” exclaimed the other, laughing, 
as his companion stamped his foot upon the 
ground, after a longer fruitless scrutiny than 
usual. “The man will come to time, depend 
upon it; he is out of his mind with rage, they 
say, at the insult your brother put upon him. 

“T care not about him,” replied Harry, for 
he it was; “I fear only that my brother will 
come before this is over; before ;——there 
they are at last; thank Heaven!” 

What a boon to thank Heaven for! The 
coming of a wretch, who was about to attempt 
murder in addition to his other crimes! But 
the speaker had no time, had he inclination, 
to think now of such inconsistencies. 

“ Why there are three of them, Elton!” 

“ Yes, there’s the doctor, you know,” said 
the other, hastily; “what a pace they ride 
at. 

The new comers, indeed, very soon arrived, 
and picketed their horses at the other extrem- 
ity of the barn from that where those of the 
others were already dastened. 
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The principals stood apart as far from each | 
other as possible, while the seconds and the 
doctor conversed. 

“There is nothing to be said, I suppose, 
Mr. Weir,” remarked Elton. 

“Nothing whatever, upon my side,” ob- 
served the person addressed; “look at Vials’ 
face!” 

Gashed and scarred in fifty places, with the 
wicked eyes alone unhurt, and blazing with 
savage malice, it did not certainly afford much 
hope of arbitrement. 

“My man did not do that, you know,” said 
Elton, not without a tinge of gratification in 
the tone; “by Jove! but it was a smasher.” 

The ground was measured, and the princi- 
pals set in their proper places. Vials re- 
garded his young antagonist with a fiendish 
glance; only by a great effort could he pre- 
vent himself from covering him, before the 
word, with his pistol. Henry Ashton did not 
even turn his eyes towards him; but gazed 
earnestly (as his position enabled him to do) 
westward, 

“One—two—.” Still the boy kept his 
glance directed to the horizon, where a rapidly 
increasing form was speeding towards the 
spot, as fast as the speed of one of his own 
swift chargers could be pushed. “Three,” 
and at that word—nay, even a thought before 
it—the flame flashed from Vials’ pistol in a 
line for his antagonist’s heart. The boy stood 
for an instant afier its discharge, fired his own 
— into the air, and dropped. 

“ Foul play!—foul play!” cried Elton. “I 
call all to witness that that man: shot before 
his time! He shall not escape!” 

But Vials was in his saddle, and on his way 
to the seaport while he spoke; and there was 
a dying man to be attended to upon the 
ground, 

The white lips parted, but without a sound ; 
the failing eyes looked wistfully around, with- 
out settling upon any object. A horse’s hoofs 
were heard upon the western road, and the 
next instant its rider had dismounted and 
flung himself beside the stricken lad. 

“Brave lad! dear brother! pardon me. 
I have wronged you orem 5 say I have not 
murdered you. Harry! Harry!” 

The boy returned the pressure of his hand, 
but no | not speak, Over Robert’s face 
there came an awful change, far worse than 
that of death, which was stealing over his 
brother’s features; still keeping his kneeling 
posture, he took out the note-book, kissed it 
as though it were a Bible, and repeated the 
six names aloud so that all could hear. He 
was resolving within himself that he would 
never rest while one of those remained alive 
upon the earth to wreak his vengeance on, 
when his eye lit on Weir; and starting up 





like a madman, before any one could inter- 
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pose, he struck him down with his fist, as 
though it had been a sword. He shook 
Elton’s arm off like a thread of gossamer, 
and stood over the prostrate second as if he 
would have set foot upon his face. 

“Your brother calls you,” exclaimed the 
doctor, and instantly the strong man hurried 
back to the boy’s side, like a child rebuked, 
Love, intense love, and some overwhelming 
anxiety seemed struggling together in the 
dying youth’s features. Robert stooped down 
to his mouth, and caught these words,— 

“Promise me one thing, dear heart; one 
thing, before I die.” 

“ Say on, and quickly, Harry: it is granted 
before you ask it.” 

“By the love you bear me, promise it, 
Robert; by the honor of the House of Ash- 
ton,” urged the boy with eagerness. 

“I do, I do: say on.” 

“Then promise,” gasped the dying boy, 
endeavoring to rise toa sitting posture by 
help of his brother's arm, “never to revenge 
my death ; never to fight a duel, Robert.” — 

The blood gushed from Harry Ashton’s 
lips in a dreadful stream, as these words, the 
last that he was ever heard to speak, passed 
them. 

The doctor leant over him for an instant, 
then gravely shook his head. “It is all over.” 
The affectionate young heart had ceased to 
beat forever. 

The body was brought back to barracks, 
and placed in the lad’s own room. 

“You will abide by his last words? ” said 
Elton, tenderly, the next afternoon, to the 
forlorn brother, still sitting by the corpse. 

“T will, I will,” cried he; “no cup can be 
too bitter for me.” 

“ Be sure that the wretch Vials shall not 
escape; you may leave him safely to my 
hand ;” said Elton. A fierce uapaie ensued 


in Robert’s heart, but a look at the quiet, 
still appealing face upon the bed determined 
it. 

“Thank you, friend, kindly; but this can- 
not be: there must be no more blood shed in 
this matter.” 

“T trust not, sir, indeed: this Vials cannot 


be dealt with more in such a manner. Since 
his flight it has been discovered that he—he 
was paymaster—has embezzled several hun- 
dred pounds belonging to the regiment. He 
is by this time in gaol; and if he be not hung 
for murder, as he deserves, he will be certainly 
transported for the felony. They have al- 
ready sent an express for the Colonel, who is 
in Dublin.” 

After the inquest, whereat a verdict of man- 
slaughter was obtained, Robert did but delay 
an hour in carrying the sacred remains to 
Ashton Castle, in order to have an interview 
with Blueboy. He sternly threatened to com- 
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municate directly with the Commander-in- 
chief, unless the five associates of Vials were 
duly punished ; and thereupon, in presence of 
the whole regiment, they were severely repri- 
manded, and a caution was administered to 
them concerning their future conduct, such as 
they did not easily forget. 

Sorrowfully, then, the lonely Ashton de- 
parted with his melancholy freight, and laid 
the body of his half-brother in the vault, by 
his mother’s side. Nor was it long afterwards 
that those sombre gates re-opened to admit 
his own. The dream that he had dreamt a 


few months back, on the night before his 
brother’s departure, seemed to him to have 
been fulfilled; he accused himself of having 
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been poor Harry’s murderer. His sinful wife 
had vied while these sad scenes were being 
enacted, and she wrote him upon her death- 
bed, a few penitent and heart-wrung lines, 
which touched him deeply; but within that 
year Robert Ashton passed away from earth, 
wifeless and childless, the last of his ancient 
House. After Harry’s burial he had caused 
the picture of Sir Hildebrand’s wife to be re- 
moved from its position, and hung up over 
the dining-room chimney-piece, that he might 
fix his eyes upon it whenever he would. 

“There was not one of us,” he would mur- 
mur to himself, “ not one of all our race who 
dreaded death less than he!” 





Tue Epce or tHe DarKx.—During a con- 
siderable residence in Lancashire I never found 
the people very poetical. But they have an ex- 
ceeding poetical expression for the twilight, 
which they call the edge of thedark. The Scotch 
gloaming is very beautiful, both for meaning and 
for music ; but the edge of the dark, besides being 
beautiful, is picturesque and sublime. We be- 
hold the sword of God stretched forth from im- 
mensity, and cleaving between the dubious day 
and the dubious night. It may be observed that 
it is not so much on the night as on the evening 
and the morning that the poetry of speech hath 
expended itself. It is also observable that in 
the East, in the lands of the rising sun, the 
poetry of speech hath celebrated the dawn; 
while in the West, in the lands of the setting 
sun, it has been poured forth in incense to the 
twilight. Belonging to Asia Minor, we may 
justly place Homer among the Orientals. Now 

omer delights in describing, and hath far sur- 
passed all other poets in his descriptions of, the 
dawn ; but for the twilight melting into night as 
the dawn melts into the day he had no glance 
and no sympathy. In poets more the children 
of the East than Homer, still more overwhelm- 
ingly does the dawn dominate. Grand in the 
East, and the herald of glory, is the dawn; and 
night rushes so abruptly down, that twilight 
there is but as the quick drawing of a curtain. 
In the “West, however, the days, and in the 
North the nights, are often only twilights ; so 
that the @wilight, not the day or the night, as it 
is the most familiar presence, so is it the most 
familiar idea. A kind of twilight life have we 
akogether in the West-and the North, and thus 
is‘éur dream the richer of the stars, of the morn, 
of Heaven, and of God.—Critic. 





Tue Devit’s Tea-Ketrre.—There is, prob- 
ably, says the Mountain Democrat, no portion of 
the Continent which affords a wider field for 
geographical research, than the Great Basin of 
Deseret, or Utah. In that solitary, unexplored 
region are many curious salt lakes, the vestiges 
of a lost ocean, the waters of which are so 
strongly impregnated with saline matter that 
they are little else than immense reservoirs of 
salt in solution. Vast rivers meander for hun- 
dreds of leagues through sterile solitudes, and 
at length mysteriously disappear in the thirsty 
deserts. Immense deposits of soda cause the 
water, in certain localities, to seethe and effer- 
vesce like boiling cauldrons. Springs of sul- 
phur, and springs of boiling hot water, moun- 
tains of snow and burning plains, smiling valleys 
and vast deposits of subterranean ice, these, and 
a thousand other wonders are to be seen in the 
Great American Basin. Lieutenant Sawtelle, 
of the 6th Infantry, while on the recent march 
across the Continent, at a point about forty 
miles from where the Overland route first strikes 
the Humboldt, saw a very singular natural curi- 
osity, which; per compliment, we will name the 
“Devil’s Tea-Kettle.” On the very apex of a 
conical shaped mound, about eighty feet in 
height, was an unfathomable miniature lake of 
warm water which had no apparent outlet or 
inlet. The water was quite tepid and perfectly 
translucent, and its surface was nearly on a level 
with the top of the cone which contained it. 
Various attempts were made to fathom this curi- 
ous basin, but no bottom could be found. At 
the distance of forty feet from the base of the 
mound were a number of gushing fountains, the 
water of which was intensely hot. 
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BEYOND. 


We must not doubt or fear or dread that love 
for life is only given, 

And that the calm and sainted dead will meet 
estranged and cold in heaven :— 

Qh, love were poor and vain indeed, based on 
so harsh and stern a creed. 


True that this earth must | ove away, with all 
the starry worlds of light, 

With all the glory of the day, and calmer~ten- 
derness of night ; 

For, in that radiant home can only shine the 
immortal and divine. 


Earth’s lower things—her pride, her fame, her 
science, learning, wealth, and power— 

Slow growths that through long ages came, or 
fruits of some convulsive hour, 

Whose very memory must decay—heaven is 
too pure for such as they. 


They are complete : their work is done. So let 
them — in endless rest. 

Love’s life is only here begun, nor is, nor-can 
be, fully blest ; 

It has no room to spread its wings, amid this 
crowd of meaner things. 


dust for the very shadow thrown upon its sweet- 
ness here below, 

The cross that it must bear alone, and bloody 
baptism of. woe ; i 

Crown’d and completed through its pain, we 
know that it shall rise again. 


So if its flame burn pure and bright, here, where 
our air is dark and dense, 

And nothing in this world of night lives with a 
living so intense ; 

When it shall reach its home at length—how 
bright its light ! how strong its strength ! 


And while the vain, weak loves of earth (for 
such base counterfeits abound) 

Shall perish with what gave them birth—their 
graves are green and fresh around, 

No funeral song shall need to rise, for the true 
Love that nevér dies. 


If in my heart I now could fear that, risen 
again, we should not know 

What was our Life of Life when here—the 
hearts we loved so much below ; 

I would arise this very day, and cast so poor a 
thing away. 

But love is no such soulless clod: living, per- 
fected it shall rise 

Transfigured in the light of God, and giving » 
glory to the skies : 

And that which makes this life so sweet, shall 
render heaven’s joy complete. 

—Household Words. 
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SMALL wren, mute pecking at the last red plum, 
Or twittering idly in the yellowing boughs 
Fruit-emptied, over thy forsaken house, 

Birdie, that seems to come 

Telling, we, too, have emptied our year’s store, 

Summer is o’er : 


Poor robin, driven in by rain-storms wild 
To lie submissive under household hands, 
With beating heart that no love understands, 
And scared eye, as a child 
Who only knows that he is all alone, 
And summer’s gone : 


Pale leaves, sent flying wide—a frightened flock, 
On which the wolfish wind outbursts, and 
tears 
The tender forms that lived in summer-airs : 
Till taken at this shock, 
They, like frail hearts whom sudden grief 
sweeps by, 
Whirl—sink—and die: 


All these things, earthy, of the earth, do tell 
This earth’s continual story : we belong 
Unto another country, and our song 

Shall be no mortal knell, 

a all the year’s tale, as our years rush 

ast, 

Mourns, “ Summer’s past!” 


O love immortal! O eternal youth ; 
Whether in budding nooks it sits and sings, 
As hundred poets of a hundred springs ; 

Or slaking passion-drouth 

Out of the wine-press of affliction, goes 

Godward, through woes. 


O youth undying! O perpetual love ! 
ith these, by winter fireside we’ll sit down, 
And wear our snows of honor like a crown, 
And sing as in a grove, 
Where all the full nests ring with vocal cheer— 
“ Summer is here.” 


Roll —_ strange years: swift seasons, come 
and go; 
Ye hand anne us only an outward sign, 
Ye cannot touch the inward and divine 
Which God knows—and we know ;— 
Sealed, until summers, winters, all shall cease 
In his great peace. 


Therefore, uprouse, ye winds, and howl your 


will; 
Beat, beat, ye sobbing rains, on pane and 
door ; 
Enter, slow-footed age; and thou, obscure 
Grand angel—not of ill, 
Come thou but once, and then, whene’er thou 
come, 
Glad, we'll go home. 


—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


Marie ANTOINETTE JOSEPHE JEANNE DE 
LorraIneE, Archduchess of Austria, daughter 
of Francis I., Emperor of Germany, and of 
Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany and 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, was born on 
the 2nd of November, 1755. Her mother 
appears to have destined her for France from 
her earliest years. Every thing was done to 
ensure an “air of Versailles;” from the 
books of Paris to its fashions, from a French 
tutor, the Abbé de Vermond, to a French hair- 
dresser, she was surrounded by nothing but 
French associations. When in 1766 Madame 
Geoffrin was at Vienna caressing the charming 
little archduchess, she could not resist declar- 
ing that she was beautiful as an angel, and 
ought to be in France. “ Take her with you! 
take her with you!” was the response of Ma- 
ria Theresa, 

* * + * » 

Marie Antoinette left Austria for France on 
the 7th of May, 1770. A pavilion had been 
erected at the frontiers of the latter country, 
on an ‘island of the Rhine near Strasbourg. 
It is related in the “ Mémoires de Madame de 
Campan,” that when the archduchess attained 
this point she had to change her dress even to 
her chemise and stockings, so that nothing 
should remain to her of a country no longer 
her own. Etiquette surely became alike bar- 
barous and tyrannical, when it-thus exacted 
the utter rejection of the country of nativity 
for that of adoption. It was, to say the least 
of it, a humiliating concession made by an 
Austrian archduchess to the vain glory of 
France. Well might Marie Antoinette, re- 
ceived by the Comte de Noailles, be described 
as going “au-devant de !a France, émue, 
tremblante, les yeux humides et brillants de 
larmes.” The ceremony of reception, or of 
“ remise,” as our authors have it, as if a bale 
of goods was concerned, being over, the future 
dauphine made her public entry into Stras- 
bourg in the king’s carriages. Prince Louis 
de Rohan received her at the cathedral in 
pontifical robes. “It is the soul of Maria 
Theresa,” exclaimed the courtly monk—mis- 
erable descendant of Henry and Anne of the 
same name—“ which is going to unite itself to 
the soul of the Bourbons!” 

The interval between Strasbourg and Paris 


*Histoire de Marie-Antoniette. Par Edmond 
et Jules de Goncourt. 
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is now traversed by express in nine hours and 
a half. It took Marie Antoinette seven days 
to reach Compiégne by Nancy, Chalons, and 
Reims. The journey was one long and fa- 
tiguing ovation. But she was indemnified, 
her historians tell us, by hearing on all sides, 
“ from rustics in their Sunday vests, from old 
curés and from young women, ‘Quelle est 
jolie, notre dauphine!’” The first greeting 
of the royal family of France occurred at the 
bridge of Berne, in the forest of Compiégne. 
Marie Antoinette had to step down from her 
carriage, the Counts de Saulx, Tavannes and 
De Tesset conducting her by the hand to the 
king, who raised her from her knees, and, 
embracing her with royal and paternal kind- 
ness, presented her to the dauphin, who re- 
ceived his future after the same fashion. 

On the 15th of May, the court left Com- 
piégne for the Chateau de la Muette. At . 
supper, we are told, “Madame du Barry ob- 
tient du lache amour de Louis XV. de s’as- 
seoir 4 la table de Marie Antoinette. Marie 
Antoinette sait ne pas manquer au roi; et, 
aprés le souper, comme des indiscrets lui 
demandent comment elle a trouvé Madame 
du’ Barry ‘ Charmante,’ fait-elle simplement.” 
This from the “ Mémoires de Weber!” 

The next day the marriage ceremony was 
performed at Versailles. The king and the 
dauphin had left for the chateau after the sup- 
per, at two in the morning; Marie Antoinette 
followed, “ coiffée et habillée en trésgrand nég- 
ligé,” having to complete her toilette at Ver- 
sailles. At the nuptials, the Archbishop of 
Reims, who presided, blessed thirteen gold 
pieces, as well as the ring, and presented 
them to the dauphin. When night came, he 
had further to bless the nuptial bed, the king 
himself “donnait la chemise au dauphin, la 
Duchesse de Chartres 4 la dauphine.” 

Strange omens attended upon this royal so- 
lemnity. A heavy storm broke over Versailles, 
accompanied by loud thunder and vivid light 
ning. Superstitious people can now see a 
warning in the fact. The very chateau, it is 
said, trembled. A more serious catastrophe 
also came to cast a gloom over the marriage 
festivities. The day that these were to ter- 
minate, on the 30th of May, Ruggieri had 
the management of a display of fireworks on 
the place Louis XV. By some strange mis- 
chance the crowd was seized with a panic, and 
the most fearful results ensued. Hundreds 
of persons were more or less injured, and not 
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ess than one hundred and thirty-two were 
killed. “Ces morts,” say our historians, “ des 
fetes du mariage du dauphin et de la dau- 
phine étaient jetés au cimetitre de la Made- 
leine. Qui edit dit alors les yoisins qu’ils y 
attendaient ? ” 

The career of the dauphine was, notwith- 
standing these evil omens, smiling at the on- 
set. The marriage of the Comte de Provence 
and the Comte d’Artoise with two daughters 
of the King of Sardinia had brought two other 
strange young ladies to the palace, and a close 
intimacy soon attached the three to one an- 
other. They participated in each other's 
pleasures, walks, rides, and even repasts, when 
these were not public. They even got’ up 
amateur theatrical performances, forbidden by 
Louis XV., at Versailles, and -had the dauphin 
for an audience. 

Louis XV. himself took Marie Antoinette in 
great affection. He seemed to breathe a fresher 
air in her joyous, innocent company, and he 
sought after it so much as to arouse the jeal- 
ousies of Madame du Barry, who feared that 
la petite rousse, as she called the dauphine, 
might reclaim the monarch to better senti- 
ments. Soshe spared no exertions to hurt 
her in his opinion, and she experienced all the 
pleasure of an ignoble triumph when she heard 
the king relieve himself by sighing forth deeply, 
“ Ah, I know well that madame the dauphine 
does not likeme” The dauphine was equally 
unfortunate in her relations with the “Mes- 
dames Tantes,” as they were called. Madame 
Adelaide was as jealous as Madame du Barry 
of the ascendency of the ingenuous young 
princess over the king. Madame Victoire 
made an attempt to be kind, but she was over- 
ruled by the imperious will of her elder sister 
and the intrigues of Madame de Noailles. 
Mesdames Elizabeth and Clotilde, still young, 
were kept back by their preceptor, Madame 
de Marsan. Soon, also, jealousies crept in 
where friendship of the warmest hue had ex- 
isted at first. The Comte de Provence grad- 
ually founded his own social circle—his “ sa- 
lon,” as our continental neighbors have it— 
afterwards known as “ le salon de Monsieur,” 
a “salon de bouderie, de pédanterie et de doc- 
trine ;” and as the countess herself grew en- 
vious of the lady who had anticipated her as 
the dauphine of France, so the salon de Mon- 
sieur and the court of Marie Antoinette be- 
came daily more and more antagonistic. 

And did her husband’s love and affection 
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indemnify the young princess for all these an- 
imosities and ill-concealed jealousies? Upon 
this delicate subject we must let the authors 
speak themselves :— 


“We sometimes meet, as a royal dynasty 
and race is at the point of exhaustion, heart- 
less beings, impotent temperaments in whom 
Nature appears to embody its own lassitudes, 
The dauphin was one of those men to whom 
the torments of passion and the solicitations 
of temperament are refused for a long time, 
and who, having the conscience of these fail- 
ings as a shame, tear themselves rudely and 
abruptly from love by humiliating their wives. 
There might perchance also have been as 
much derived from the influence of education 
as from the injustice of Nature in this misfor- 
tune of the dauphin. 

“This coldness, this want of passions of 
youth and sex, this failure of imagination, 
these weaknesses and deficiencies in a Bour- 
bon eighteen years of age, this husband, this 
man, were they not in reality the work, the 
crime of atutor selected by the improvident 
piety of the dauphin, father of Louis XVI.?” 


Although it is difficult to associate physical 
debility with a perverted education, Marie 
Antoinette seems to have entered so far into 
the views, somewhat incoherently developed 
by our authors as above, as to have made a 
point of getting rid of the said tutor—one 
Antoine Paul Jacques de Quelen—who had as 
many titles as if he had been the sole remain- 
ing representative of the middle ages. “Mon- 
sieur le Duc,” said Marie Antoinette one day 
to this precious remnant of courtly piety and 
hypocrisy, “ Monsieur le Dauphin is old 
enough to no longer require a tutor, and I do 
not want a spy, so I beg of you not to re-ap- 
pear before me.” 

As opposed to this’ phlegmatic disposition 
and passionless nature of the dauphin, there 
was the dauphine herself—a young girl ad- 
vancing open-armed to her husband, anxious 
to love and to be loved. Though of a some- 
what thoughtful, dreamy disposition, Marie 
Antoinette was also at once gay and lively. 
Her light, joyous laugh, filled all Versailles, 
and her pranks caused no end of scandal. 
But she revenged herself by calling Madame 
do Noailles “ Madame ]’Etiquette ”—a sobri- 
quet she did not forget when she was queen, 
for, having one day fallen from a donkey’s 
back, she said, “Go and fetch Madame de 
Noailles, she will tell us what is ordered by 
etiquette when the Queen of France cannot 
keep her seat on a donkey.” Madame de 
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Marsan, the governess to the dauphin’s sis- 
ters, was still more offended with the levity of 
the dauphine, which she condemned as only 
fit for a courtesan; nor did her censures and 
calumnies even stop at that point. 

“ Mariée et sans mari,” as our biographers 
express it, and distrusted or disliked by the 
members of the family she had married into, 
Marie Antoinette sought for comfort in her 
sad position in the friendship of a few sym- 
pathetic spirits. Among these were Madame 
de Picquigny, a laughter-loving, sarcastic lady, 
from whom the dauphine first learnt to desig- 
nate ladies at court of a certain age as “les 
Siécles ;” prudes, with great pretensions to 
devoutness, “les collets montés;” and the 
bearers of scandal and calumnies, “les pa- 
quets.” Another was Madame de Cossé, of 
whom a contemporary (“Portefeuille d’un 
Talon Rouge”) wrote that she possessed “ un 
esprit anglais logé avec une imagination 
frangaise dans une téte de femme.” But 
foremost in the dauphine’s affeotions stood 
Madame de Lamballe, for whom she enter- 
tained a lasting friendship. Although only 
twenty years of age, Madame de Lamballe 
had known misfortunes, for she had lost her 
husband, the Prince de Lamballe, “mort de 
débauches,” and yet was she of such engag- 
ing, agreeable manners that she won the 
regards of all, and even a marriage between 
Louis XV. and the princess was once talked 
of; and hence the fears aroused by her mere 
presence in the bosom of the Du Barry were 
of themselves a bond of amity between Marie 
Antoinette and Marie Thérése Lamballe. 

Three years had elapsed since Marie An- 
toinette had been in France, when a public 
entry into the good city of Paris was decided 
upon. This took place on the 8th of June, 
1773, and the young princess was naturally 
delighted beyond conception with the recep- 
tion given to her youth and beauty. She 
walked forth amidst the crowdin the gardens 
of the Tuileries, and received personally the 
homage of all. Old courtiers did their best 
to encourage her. The aged Duc de Brissac, 
pointing to the sea of people from the win- 
dows of the Tuileries, said, “ Madame, you 
have there, before your eyes, two hundred 
thousand lovers!” (Deux cent mille amour- 
eux de vous.) 

The delights of the day were so intoxicat- 
ing, that the princess wished to experience 
them again. She went to the Opera and to 
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the Théatre Francais. But even this did not 
satisfy her; she wished to be nearer to, and 
more familiar with, the people, and she or- 
ganized pedestrian walks in the park of Saint- 
Cloud. The people gave her back affection 
for kindness, and nothing at that time could 
exceed the popularity of Marie Antoinette 
There were nought but praises and good 
words in every one’s mouth for that “ Dau 
phine chérie, qui faisait le miracle de rat 
tacher ainsi Versailles & la France!” 

But at that very same time the work of 
hatred and destruction, which had com. 
menced the very day when Marie Antoinette 
had left Vienna, was being carried on inces 
santly, although noiselessly and in the dark, 
Marie Antoinette had against her an abstract, 
blind, pitiless enmity, that of a principle—the 
policy of France of old. ‘This was the relig- 
ion of French diplomacy, and its followers 
declared themselves as pre-eminently “‘@ 
parti francais.” In the eyes of this party the 
alliance effected with Marie Antoinette was a 
disgrace—the fulfilment of the new policy 
inaugurated during the reign of Madame de 
Pompadour. M. d’Aiguillon and Madame au 
Barry were at the head of the party, and 
they had with them the Jesuits and the clergy, 
because Maria Theresa had protected the 
Jansenists, The mere claim urged by Made 
moiselle de Lorraine, a relative of Maria 
Theresa, to take her place in a minuet after 
princes of the blood, had sufficed to arouse 
all the passions of the old courtiers against 
the new comers, and had thrown them into 
the arms of the “parti francais.” M. de 
Choiseul, the champion of Madame de Pom- 
padour’s policy, was in exile. D’Aiguillon 
and Du Barry ruled the king, narrow and 
bigoted prejudices swayed the court, and 
Marie Antoinette was delivered over, without 
a friend, to the hostile party. Hence was the 
credit of this “ princesse si francaise” under 
mined at the very onset of her career, and 
that fatal epithet, “1’Autrichienne,” which 
was to accompany her to the scaffold, circu 
lated from the first in a court so personally 
inimical to her. 

On the evening of the 10th of May, 1774, 
officers, messengers, and domestics were 
grouped in the courtyard of Versailles 
watching the glimmering light of a taper in a 
window. The light went out. Louis XV. 
was no more, and the crowd hastened to pay 
its homages to a new king and queen. 
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Among those who did so most successfully as 
far as the king was concerned was Madame 
Adelaide, his aunt, who early obtained an in- 
fluence over the monarch to the prejudice of 
his queen and wife. Had Marie Antoinette 
had any influence, M. de Choiseul would have 
been at the head of the cabinet. Madame 
Adelaide succeeded in obtaining the nomina- 
tion of M. de Maurepas, cousin to M. d’Ai- 
guillon, the great mainstay of the Jesuit 
party, inveterate against Austria, and as in- 
imical to Marie Antoinette as he had once 
been to Madame de Pompadour. But it is 
true, also, that the dauphin, father of Louis 
XVI, had left a political testament, in which 
he had strongly recommended M. de Maure- 
pas as an-old minister who had preserved his 
attachment to the true principles of policy 
which Madame de Pompadour did not com- 
prehend or had betrayed! 

Marie Antoinette succeeded in procuring 
an interview, between M. de Choiseul and 
Louis XVI., but the results were only pro- 
ductive of ridicule. “M. de Choiseul,” the 
queen hastened to say, “I am delighted to 
see you here. You have procured my hap- 
piness, it is but right that you should be here 
to witness it.” The king, puzzled, could 
only say, “ M. de Choiseul, you have got very 
fat, you have lost your hair, you are becom- 
ing bald!” M. de Maurepas could after this 
afford to smile at the opposition of Marie 
Antoinette. He was seconded by violent, un- 
scrupulous colleagues, all systematic uphold- 
ers of the old and ever reviving French pol- 
icy of a dominating exclusive influence in 
Europe. , 

The enmity borne to Marie Antoinette, and 
which had limited itself at first to recrimina- 
tions and fault-findings, attained an acme 
when Madame Adelaide presented a solemn 
accusatiofi of the queen to the king. Luckily 
M. de Maurepas felt that the vindictive, scan- 
dalizing old aunts were going to far, and he 
interfered in favor of the persecuted queen. 
His policy in so doing was manifest; what- 
ever might be Marie Antoinette’s faults, she 
was, at that time, far more beloved by the 
people than the bigoted, evil-tongued old 
ladies who, unfortunately, swayed the weak 
and vacillating mind of the monarch. The 
policy of the queen was also that of the 
public. Hence, although M. de Maurepas 
thus defended the queen against the culum- 
nies of her aunts, he did not the less distrust 


her, and he continued to insist upon Marie 
Antoinette being placed without the pale of 
public affairs, and being kept at a distance 
from the throne and state. 

Unfortunately, the enmity of the aunts, 
and the policy of the minister were seconded 
by the domestic relations of the king and 
queen. There was at that epoch little or no 
sympathy, assuredly no love, between them. 
Poor Marie Antoinette, when reproached for 
riding on horseback, would reply, “ Au nom 
de Dieu! laissez-moi en -paix, et sachez que 
je ne compromets aucun héritier !” 

One day, in the year 1774, the king being 
in a very unusually kind mood, he said to the 
queen, “ You love flowers? Well, I have a 
bouquet to give you: it is le Petit Trianon.” 
No present could have been more agreeable 
to the queen—a queen without business, with- 
out children,.without a husband. She could 
work there, amuse herself, improve, create, 
make a little Vienna. Above all, she re- 
solved that nature should be studied in laying 
out the grounds, and not art, as had hitherto 
been the case in most French gardens; and 
if we are to believe her biographers, she was 
indebted to an Englishman, to Sir Thomas 
Watheley, for these ideas, which were at that 
time unknown in France, where all that was 
not formal was designated as Chinese. 

Above all things, Marie Antoinette was 
delighted at the idea of being’ liberated at 
Trianon from the formalities of Versailles. 
It is difficult to form an idea of the exceed- 
ing annoyances to which, as a queen, eti- 
quette subjected that naturally lively .and 
amiable young Austrian princess at the 
French court. She had actually to receive 
her first physician, first surgeon, physician in 
ordinary, reader, secretary, king’s valets, and 
king’s physicians and surgeons, besides other 
officers of the king’s household, one after an- 
other, before she was allowed togetup. She 
had then to go through what was designated 
les grandes entrées whilst she was dressing, 
which act was hence called “ La toilette de 
présentation.” Brothers of the king, princes 
of the blood, captains of the guard, officers 
of the court, had all to pay their respects to 
the queen whilst she was actually putting on 
her daily garments. Once dressed, she had 
io receive the ladies—the order of things one 
would have thought ought to have been re- 
versed. Then she had to attend mass, and 





then to dine, or, as it would now be called, to 
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déjetiner. To judge of the prodigious annoy- 
ance of such an extreme punctiliousness one 
anecdote will suffice, and we are told that 
such events happened daily. The lady in 
waiting was about to passer la chemise & la 
reine, when she was obliged to hand it over 
to a lady of honor who had just come in, and 
who had to take off her gloves before she 
could accept it; by that time the Duchess of 
Orleans had come in after scratching at the 
door, and the chemise had to be handed to 
her, and she again had to pass it over to the 
Comtesse de Provence, who followed close 
upon her footsteps. All this while the queen 
trembling with cold and holding her hands 
folded across her naked bosom, sighed forth, 
“C’est odieux! quelle importunité!” No 
wonder that Marie Antoinette should have 
felt an intense delight at the idea of escaping 
even partially, from all these torments and 
tyrannies of court etiquette. ; 

Madame de Lamballe was her chief com- 
panion at Trianon. She had succeeded by 
force of entreaties in getting her friend ap- 
pointed to the previously obsolete charge of 
superintendant of the queen’s house —a 
charge which got rid of many incumbrances, 
partly by superseding them, partly by induc- 
ing the titled ladies who fulfilled disagreeable 
duties to relinquish them in disgust. Madame 
de Noailles and Madame de Cossé, for exam- 
ple, gave up their vocations. Unfortunately, 
the angers and jealousies occasioned by this 
resuscitation of an old charge went from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, and people, forgetting the 
extravagances of Du Barry, began to grum- 
ble at the prodigality of Marie Antoinette. 

It seemed as if every thing was destined to 
go against the queen, her tastes and habits, 
her pleasures and friendships, her sex and 
age, her very dress. French ladies had at 
that epoch a passion for extravagance in the 
matter of hair-dressing. Marie Antoinette 
was unfortunately carried away by the folly 
of the day, and although the so-called 
“world” followed the fashion she gave, the 
public ridiculed and caricatured it. Louis 
XIV. ordered Carlin to satirize it, and Maria 
Theresa and her brother Joseph—“ cet em- 
pereur du Danube,” as our authors contemp- 
tuously designate him—condemned it. 

If the queen danced, the exercitation was 
objected to; if the queen went on a sledge 
on the waters of Trianon, the practice was 
still more loudly censured; every single act 
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of her life was found fault with. And why? 
because in a court and at an epoch of univer- 
sal licentiousness she has set her face against 
illegitimate and adulterous liaisons. She 
had even gone so far as to refuse to receive 
wives who were separated from their hus- 
bands, and hence the inveterate and inces- 
sant hostility of the Chatillons, the Valen- 
tinois, the Roncés, “ queen of the nights of 
Chantilly ;” the gambling Roncherolles, the 
Rozens, protected by the Bishop of Noyon; 
the Duchess of Mazarin, the Marquise de 
Fleury, a lady with whom were associated 
strange stories of numerous amours; and 
even the Montmorencys—all the most illus- 
trious names of France dragged in the mud 
by the profligacy of the age. And this army 
of titled shameless caluminators was strength- 
ened by another group—the Genlis, the Ma- 
rignys, the Sparres, the Gouys, the Lamberts, 
the Pugets, and many others, whom the 
quecn was destined afterwards to see in the 
first ranks of the Revolution. 

The scandalous persecutions of a corrupt 
court were for a time scattered to the winds 
by the newly-aroused affections of the king. 
Marie Antoinette rejoiced in the love of her 
husband, and for once stood forward before 


ithe world as the queen of his affections as 


well as by right. Itis strange to read of a 
husband falling in love with his wife! but 
that such was the case in the instance of 
Louis XVI. our authors give lengthened 
evidence. The queen, with her characteristic 
vivacity—a Germanic rudeness that shocked 
the refinement of the French court—had the 
pleasure of informing the king, “ qu’elle ve- 
nait se plaindre a lui d’un de ses sujets assez 
audacieux pour lui donner des coups de pied | 
dans le ventre.” The king was so delighted 
that he found a kind word for every one, 
even for the old Duke de Richelieu. If the 
announcement of the forthcoming event was 
couched in rather strange language by the 
Austrian princess, the conduct of the French 
at the accouchement was, however, far worse. 
Etiquette demanded that at such supreme 
moment none should be refused admission. 
“The populace rushed in, and that so 
tumultuously, that the bed-hangings which 
surrounded the queen’s bed would have been 
tumbled down upon the queen if they had 
not been supported by cords. The lowest of 
the public were inthe room. Chimney-sweeps 
clambered on the furniture in order to see 
better. No one could move. The queen was 
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aifing: At thirty-five minutes past eleven 
the child was born. The heat, the noise, the 
crowd, the gesture agreed to beforehand with 
Madame de Lamballe, and which intimated 
to the queen that it was only a daughter, all 
combined to bring about a bad crisis. There 
was a determination of blood to the head: 
her mouth was awry. ‘Some air!’ exclaimed 
the accoucheur, ‘some warm water! A vein 
must be opened at the feet!’ The Princess 
de Lamballe fainted, and was carried away. 
The king threw himself at the windows, and 
opened them with the energy of a madman. 
The ushers and valets endeavored to push 
back the crowd: The warm water not being 
forthcoming, the first surgeon pipua a sec 
the queen’s foot: blood came forth. At the 
expiration of three-quarters of an hour, ac- 
cording to the king’s own narrative,* the 
queen operied her eyes. She was saved.” 

Two hours afterwards the daughter of Louis 
XVI. and of Marie Antoinette was christened 
in the chapel of Versailles by the name of 
Maria Theresa Charlotte, and entitled Mad- 
ame, daughter of the king. Two hundred 
girls had dowries given them, and were mar- 
ried at Notre-Dame, and Marie Antoinette 
soon buried the ambition of the queen in the 
feelings of the mother. “ Pauvre petite,” she 
said, as her baby was presented to her, “ vous 
nétiez pas désirée, mais vous ne m’en serez 
pas moins chére,” 

The ministry and the court, however, did 
not cease their hostility to the queen ; Maure- 
pas never omitted to impress upon the king 
that it was politically advantageous that the 
queen should have “ un caractére de légéreté ” 
with the public. Necker, Turgot, Terray, 
Maupeon, La Vrillitre, and others, also con- 
spired against her. ‘The practices of the 
queen were, unfortunately, totally opposed to 
their ideas of economical retrenchment. Even 
changes in the ministry brought no relief to 
the hostility borne to Marie Antoinette. M. 
de Montbarry detested her for favors shown 
to the family of the Duc de Choiseul. M. de 
Sartine was not a bit better disposed towards 
her. The queen, however, happily only 
laughed at all these enmities, and so abun- 
dant were her spirits that she made every 
one about her join in the laugh at their ex- 
pense. A mother now, as to politics and 
business matters she neither wished nor cared 
to take a part in them. It was only when 
the “ parti francais” carried their hostility so 


* Journal de Louis XVI. and other MSS. of the 
king found in the iron chest. 
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far as openly to advocate “ une retraite de la 
reine au Val-de-Grace,” that she cast off her 
indifference, and resolved to have a tussle 
with her enemies. The result was a victory 
on her part, in the appointment of M. de 
Castries to the ministry of marine, and of M 
de Ségur to the war department. 

These struggles for power and influence 
were once more interrupted by a birth. On 
the 22nd of October, 1781, the queen was 
again seized with the pains of labor. A little 
more decency seems to have been observed 
on this than on the first occasion. 


“ The king had counter-ordered the shoot- 
ing excursion he was about to make at Saclé 
at noon. He was near the queen, anxious 
and agitated, but with characteristic singular- 
ity he had taken out his watch, and was count- 
ing the minutes with the apparent coolness 
of a physician. As his watch marked ex- 
actly a quarter-past one the queen was deliv- 
mt So deep a silence pervaded the room 
at this solemn moment that the king thought 
that it was another girl. But the keeper of 
the seals declared the sex of the new born. 
The king, distracted with joy and weeping 
for very happiness, shook hands with every 
one about him. ‘France has a dauphin, the 

ueen ason!’ The king ordered the Prince 

e Tingry, captain of the Gardes du Corps, 
to leave his service on his own person, in 
order that he might accompany the dauphin 
into his apartment, where were re a 
lieutenant and a sub-lieutenant of the Gardes 
du Corps, to attend upon him; and then the 
child was taken to the queen, and received an 
embrace in which the mother concentrated alt 
her heart, all her strength, and all her joy. 

“ The gladness of the mother was that of 
the nation. The good news ran through 
Paris from mouth to mouth. ‘A dauphin! a 
dauphin!’ The enthusiasm manifested itself 
in the streets, at the theatre, at the fireworks, 
at the Te Deums. At Versailles, the crowd 
filling the courtyard had only one shout, 
‘Vive le roi, la reine, et monsigneur le 
dauphin!’ There was one continual proces- 
sion and embassy of the six bodies of arts 
and trades, of the juges-consuls, of the com- 
panies of arquebusiers, and of the ‘ halles,’ 
‘Tout est rire, amour d’un peuple, chansons, 
violons!’” 


Alas! little did people anticipate the future 
destined for the baby ushered into the world 
with so many pomps and vanities. Madame 
de Polignac was appointed “ gouvernante des 
enfants de France,” and the queen spent her 
days between the house of the governess and 
Trianon, Marly had been, up to that epoch, 
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the summer residence of the court of France. 
But Marly was another Versailles—the same 
grandeur, the same etiquette, and, conse- 
quently, the same inevitable enrtui reigned 
there. The buildings were formal, the walks 
were regal, nature itself was trimmed and 
pruned into solemnity. Trianon was pre- 
cisely the opposite. There were no forms, 
no ceremonies, and no ennui there. The 
garden and its noble tenants were alike al- 
lowed to follow the dictates of nature. 


“There was nothing but rural employments 
and rural amusements. The queen, in a 
white dress and straw hat, ran about the 
oo from her farm to her dairy, conducted 

er guests to eat her fresh eggs or drink her 
milk, dragged the king from the arbor in 
which he might be reading to a lunch on the 
grass ; sometimes she would fish in the lake; 
at others, seated on the greensward, she 
would exchange the tediousness of embroid- 
ery for the distaff of the villager. Such a 
life constituted the happiness of Marie An- 
toinette. To her there was nothing but de- 
light in this character of shepherdess, and in 
this life of the fields. It was the pretty king- 
dom of that queen who could weep over 
‘Nina’ and wished for nothing ‘ but flowers, 
landscapes, and Watteaus.” Trianon was the 
lovely abode of her soul and of her tastes— 
that Trianon where her shade wanders in the 
present day—where, apart from the ingrati- 
tude of things, the silence of the echoes, the 
forgetfulness of nature, every thing speaks 
like a deserted stage, reminding one of the 
happy days of Marie Antoinette, as the step 
of the visitor hesitates and trembles, walking, 
perchance, in the very footsteps of the queen!” 


With the exception of the red-trousered 
belligerents, the inevitable accompaniments to 
all French scenery, and who here play at 
sentinel to what was once the dairy, and once 
the farm-house, and once the billiard-room, in 
the silence and shadow of the tall trees and 
dense shrubbery which frame in the lake and 
rockery, all at Trianon seems to remain in 
the present day as it was in those too brief 
happy moments. The illusion is, indeed, at 
once charming and complete. The very fish 
look up, as if awaiting for a young queen and 
a lively court to ply them with tempting baits. 
The French, who are so fond of theatrical 
effects, alone seem scarcely to appreciate the 
poetry of the place. The thoughtful stranger 
may wander alone and undisturbed through 
its glades, by the rockery, in the deserted 
rooms of the little rustic buildings that dot 
the greensward at distances of some fifty to 
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a hundred yards from one another ; the lonely 
sentinel who paces to and fro below will not 
disturb him ; his thoughts are of some buxom 
village girl, not of the shadow of poor Marie 
Antoinette ! 

Yet all the little embellishments that en- 
hanced this sweet spot in the time of Marie 
Antoinette are not to be found in the present 
day. In vain would the stranger seek near 
the grotto, “ parfaite et bien placée,” for a fall 
of water and a trembling bridge, on the island 
in the lake for a temple of love, in the depths 
of the shrubbery for the roundabout, with 
ostriches and chimeras for seats, or by the 
flowing stream for the little mill; but, on the 
other hand, the hameau, where Marie An- 
toinette used to disguise the king as a miller 
and Monsieur as a schoolmaster, the Tour de 
Marlborough, so baptized from the song sung 
to the dauphin by his nurse, and the chau- 
miére, of the queen, all remain. "There is 
still what there ever was, a “joli village 
d’opera comique,” and the illusionary fissures 
in the stones, and the ruptures in the plaster, 
are still to be seen, as if Time could not put 
an end sufficiently quickly to these amuse- 
ments of a queen. 

The pleasures of private life may be familiar 
to a constitutional monarchy, but they were 
impossible to one constituted as that of the 
Bourbons was. Besides that the royal family 
could not separate themselves from the public 
without loss of influence, the very friendships 
that surrounded them in their retreat were 
most injurious to them. The most favored 
and the most agreeable men at Trianon were 
the most selfish. M. de Besenval wanted to 
make and unmake ministers, M. d’Adhémar, 
“Je joli chanteur,” aspired to the embassy at 
London, and M. de Vaudreuil intrigued for 
the situation of governor to the dauphin, 
Diana de Polignac, sister-in-law to Madame 
de Polignac, instigated and impelled these 
three men. Marie Antoinette soon found 
that the “vie particuliére ” which she ambi 
tioned at Trianon was a dream—the disinter- 
estedness of her friends an illusion. There 
was nothing but importunities on all sides, 
and, when these failed, the consequences were 
disappointment and ill-temper. It is said 
that one day the queen showed to Madame 
Campan her pretty “ queue,” tipped with the 
tooth of a rhinoceros mounted in gold, broken 
in two by M. de Vaudreuil in a moment’s im- 
patience at a game of billiards! It was this 
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very M. de Vaudreuil who succeeded in ob- 
taining the king’s sanction, long withheld, for 
the public performance of Beaumarchais’s 
plays, more especially “ Figaro,” and which 
revealed to the world the dangers of a society 
where patronage was abused in the privacy of 
life—a terrible step in the grand incline to- 
wards a revolution, The queen was reduced 
at last, by the importunities of those around 
her, to cultivate the society of strangers only, 
and when, as usual, she was censured for this, 
she replied with a sigh, “ You are right, but 
they ask nothing of me!” Marie Antoinette 
had, indeed, after the death of M. de Choiseul, 
Madame de Lamballe excepted, scarctly a 
friend—all who had ever been so were either 
discontented or ungrateful. She had, at the 
same time, also sacrificed her popularity in 
Paris by her seclusion at Trianon. A visit 
which she accidentally paid to the capital 
made her aware of this unpleasant fact. She 
returned to Versailles in tears, asking of every 
one, “ Mais que leur ai-je donc fait?” Alas, 
she had spent moneys on the Petit Trianon 
which were reproached to her at her con- 
demnation! Unfortunately, she then thought 
of remedying for past neglects by the pur- 
chase of Saint-Cloud. Saint-Cloud was in 
her eyes a point of reconciliation between her 
and the people. She could once more mingle 
with them on the Sunday evenings as she did 
when she was first married. She could show 
to them her children, and hold out the 
dauphin to receive their applause, and she 
could bring back the associations of 1772 and 
1778. Alas! it was too late. Times and 
opinions had changed. The very fact of the 
purchase of Saint-Cloud only added to the 
previously existing charges of inexcusable ex- 
travagance. It was proclaimed aloud that it 
was immoral and impolitic that a queen 
should have palaces. And along the road the 
people, picking up the word that had been 
first dropped in the salons of the “ parti fran- 
¢ais,” said, “ Nous allons 4 Saint-Cloud pour 
voir les eaux et l’Autrichienne!” Already 
that was beginning to stir in the hearts of the 
people with gloomy violence which portended, 
in the eyes of Bossuet, the revolution of em- 
pires. 

On the 15th of August, 1785, Prince Louis 
de Rohan, grand-aumdnier de France, was 
arrested at Versailles by order of the king. 
The unfortunate Marie Antoinette had long 
before this been the victim of an infinity of 
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calumnious reports. Songs and pamphlets, 
libels and paragraphs, had vied with one an- 
other in misrepresenting the character of the 
queen. : 

Among the most notorious of these produc- 
tions were the “Portefeuille d’un Talon 
Rouge ;” the “ Mémoires de Tilly ;” those of 
the Baron de Besenval, and those of the 
fatuous and presumptuous Duc de Lauzun. 
The latter is the most contemptible of all her 
enemies, for had he really enjoyed the favors 
of Marie Antoinette to the extent to which he 
pretends, his conduct in publishing the act 
becomes only the more reprehensible. Even 
the “ Foreign Reminiscences ” of Lord Hol- 
land contain a scandalous report in connec- 
tion with a certain M. de Fersen, upon the 
authority, it is said, of M. de Talleyrand. 
Nay, there was actually published a “ Liste 
Civile: liste de toutes les personnes avec les- 
quelles la reine a eu des relation de dé- 
bauches!” In this precious list we find the 
names of several Englishmen, the Duke of 
Dorset and Lords Seymour and Strathaven. 
But as the noble-minded Prince de Ligne has 
summed up in his “Mélanges Littéraires,” 
“the pretended gallantry of the queen was 
never more than a deep feeling of friendship 
for one or two persons, and a ‘ coquettrie de 
fomme, de reine’ who wishes to please every 
one.” Marie Antoinette,” say her biog- 
raphers the Messieurs de Goncourt, “needs 
no excuses; calumny against her was not de- 
traction: Marie Antoinette remained pure.” 

The disgraceful and fatal affair known as 
“Vaffaire du collier,” brought, however, all 
these libels and calumnies floating about from 
mouth to mouth, and from hand to hand, 
amongst all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, to an acme. The real grounds of the 
affair, and of the trial that it led to, are very 
simple ; either the queen was innocent, or she 
sold herself for a jewel! And to whom? 
To the man in France whom she disliked 
most! And who were the witnesses? Two 
of the greatest vagabonds, adventurers, and 
most unprincipled persons in the country ! 

The jeweller Boehmer had sold to the 
queen a pair of ear pendants for 360,000 fr, 
as also to the king for the queen a complete 
set of rubies and white diamonds, as also a 
pair of bracelets, which cost 800,000 fr. The 
queen then declared herself satisfied to Boeh- 
mer, and said she would have no more, not- 
withstanding which Boehmer busied himself 
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with collecting the most beautiful diamonds 
that could be found in order to make a neck- 
lace which he destined for the queen. The 
necklace completed, he got it shown to the 
king, who made the offer to present it to the 
queen, but the queen refused to accept it. 
The offer was renewed a year afterwards, and 
met with a similar refusal. Then Boehmer 
went to the queen himself, and throwing him- 
self at her feet, declared that unless she took 
the bracelet he was a ruined man, and would 
drown himself. Marie Antoinette, aware, 
however, of how much had been said con- 
cerning her extravagance, persisted in her 
refusal: she told the jeweller that she had 
warned him she would have no more jewels, 
and since he had disregarded her warnings 
he had better break up the necklace, and sell 
the diamonds one by one, rather than drown 
himself. The astonishment of the queen may 
then be well imagined when, on the 3rd of 
August, 1785, Boehmer presented his bill for 
the diamond necklace, purported to have been 
bought by the Cardinal de Rohan for the 
queen—the agreement to that effect being 
signed by Marie Antoinette herself! 

Cardinal de Rohan, it is to be remarked, 
had always been the inveterate enemy of 
Marie Antoinette. He had exposed her to 
the ridicule of the Du Barrys; he had calum- 
niated her with her mother, and he had 
shamefully scandalized her at the court of 
France. 


“On the 15th of August, day of the As- 
sumption, at twelve, the court was assembled 
in the gallery, Cardinal de Rohan, in lawn 
sleeves and cloak, was expecting their majes- 
ties to pass on their way to mass, when he 
was called to the king’s study, where he found 
the queen. 

“« Who gave you the orders, sir,’ said the 
king to him, ‘to purchase a necklace for the 
Queen of France?’ 

“« Ah! sire,’ exclaimed the cardinal, ‘I see 
too late that I have been deceived !’ 

“The king continued:—* What have you 
done with the necklace ? ’ 

“*T thought that it had been given to the 
queen.’ 

“*Who entrusted you with this commis- 
sion ?’ 

“«A lady called Madame la Comtesse de la 
Motte-Valois, who presented to me a letter 
from the queen, and I thought that I was pay- 
ing my court to majesty in carrying out her 
orders.’ 

“«T, sir!’ interrupted the queen, who was 
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agitating her fan—I! who, since my arrival 
at the court, have never addressed a word to 
yal Whon, I pray, will you persuade that 

gave charge of my attire to a bishop, to a 
grand-almoner of France? 

“*T see quite well, replied the cardinal, 
‘that I have been cruelly. deceived. I will 
pay for the necklace. The desire that I had 
to please fascinated my eyes. I have nothing 
to hide, and I am grieved at what has oc- 
curred.’ 

“ And so saying, the cardinal drew from a 
pocket-book an agreement signed ‘ Marie 
Antoinette de France.’ The king took it. 

“«This is neither the writing nor the sig- 
nature of the queen: how could a prince of 
the House of Rohan and a grand-almoner of 
France fancy that the queen signed “ Marie 
Antoinette de France?” Everybody knows 
that the queens only sign their baptismal 
names.’ The king, presenting then a copy 
of his letter to Boehmer to the cardinal, said: 
— Did you write such a letter as this?’ 

“*T do not remember having done so.’ 

“¢ And if the original was shown to you, 
signed by yourself?’ 

“<Tf the letter is signed by me, it is a true 
letter.’ 

“¢ Explain to me, then, this enigma,’ con- 
tinued the king ; ‘I do not wish to prove you 
guilty, I wish to justify you.’ 

“'The cardinal turned pale, and supported 
himself by a table. ‘Sire, I am too much 
confused to reply to your majesty in a man- 
ner— 

“Well, recover yourself, monsieur le car- 
dinal,’ said the king, ‘ and go into my study, 
so that the presence of the queen or of my- 
self shall not interfere with the quiet that’ is 
necessary to you. You will find there paper, 

ens, and ink; put your statement in writ- 
ing.” The cardinal obeyed. In less than a 
quarter of an hour he returned, and pre- 
sented a paper to the king. The king took 
it, saying, at the same time, ‘I warn you that 
you are about to be arrested.’ . 

“¢ Ah! sire, exclaimed the cardinal, ‘I 
shall always obey your majesty’s orders, but 
may I be spared the grief of being arrested 
in my pontifical robes, and in the presence of 
the whole court!’ 

“«Tt must be so!’ 

“ And so saying, the king left the cardinal 
abruptly, not to hear any more.” 


Cardinal de Rohan was, accordingly, ar- 
rested, and led to the Bastille; and on the 
5th of September, 1785, his trial was re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities to that of the Grand Cham- 
bers, by the king’s letters. It is needless to 
enter here into the details of this scandalow- 
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affair, which has afforded matter upon which 
to exercise the ingenuity and far-sightedness 
of romancers as well as historians, of scan | 
dal-mongers as well as of chroniclers. Suf-| 
fice it that the results of the trial established 
in the eyes of all persons not influenced by 
the passions of the day, the guilt of Madame 
de la Motte, the complicity to a certain ex- 
tent of the cardinal, and the innocence of the 
queen. The jury, however, by a majority of 
twenty-six against twenty-three, while it con- 
demned Madame de la Motte to castigation, 
branding, and perpetual imprisonment, ac- 
quitted the cardinal, as the dupe of a woman, 
with whom his relations only added to the 
deeply scandalous hue of the whole affair. 
Two years before the Revolution the un- 
popularity of M. de Calonne falling upon the 
queen, attained such a point of exasperation 
that her portrait, surrounded by her chil- 
dren, was not exposed at the exhibition for 
fear of outrage. Domestic and public afflic- 


tions had at that time wrought a wondrous 
change in the character of Marie Antoinette. 
She had lost a beloved daughter—Beatrix de 
France—and the dauphin himself, sickly and 
rickety, was in a condition that gave little 


hopes of his living to enjoy a throne. 
Worldly pleasures had no longer any charms 
for the queen, and she only sought for the 
solitudes and tranquillity of Trianon. Her 
last-born child—the Duke of Normandy— 
had come into the world without a single ac- 
clamation, and had been cradled in calumny. 
Under such moral and political reverses 
Marie Antoinette called the Abbé de Ver- 
mond to her counsels, The abbé was one of 
those men who wished to rule over all. He 
dismissed M. de Calonne and nominated M. 
de Brienne to his place. His object and that 
of his satellites was to save the kingdom by 
the Church! This was precisely the means 
to hasten a catastrophe in the then temper 
of France, goaded on by the encyclopedists. 
Such a system, indeed, only begat new ene- 
mies to the queen, who was even denounced 
by parliament itself to Louis XVI. The 
queen was obliged to give way, and M. 
Necker was restored to the ministry. 

With the return of M. Necker to power we 
may date the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. The anger of the populace, the hatred 
of France, the interests of Europe, and more 
especially of England, which, according even 
to her biographers, “ elle n’avait cessé d’avilir 
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| Pat ses agens,” were all united against the 
| mistaken policy of Marie Antoinette, refr 
dered more disastrous by the king’s incapace 
ity, by family dissensions and hostilities, and 
j by the intrigues of favorites. When the 
| Bastille fell before the fury of the populace, 
the first cries of “death” were given to the 
Polignacs, The queen was obliged to part 
with her friends, for whom no sacrifices of 
money or titles had been too great. But still 
the Revolution feared Marie Antoinette. 
From the weakness and incapacity of Louis 
XVI. it had nothing to apprehend, but it saw 
an enemy difficult to conquer in the intelli- 
gence and firmness—the head and heart—of 
the queen. Hence was the whole ire of the 
revolutionary press concentrated against her 
person, The king was spoken of as honest 
and virtuous, but weak! but calumnies and 
insults were heaped on the head of the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette. At length it was 
intimated that “la grande dame devait s’en 
aller, si elle ne préférait pis,” and this failing, 
and the queen remaining steadfast to her king 
and family, the Revolution resolved to disem- 
| barrass itself of her by tumultuous manifesta- 
tions, 

On the evening of the 5th of Obtober, the 
queen was in her grotto of Trianon alone with 
her griefs, when M. de Saint-Priest came to 
announce that the populace. were marching 
against Versailles. The queen resolved then 
to confront the storm, and she left Trianonz 
it was for the last time. At Versailles she 
found every one in a panic—ministers delib- 
erating, a king incapable of a decision. The- 
sound of musketry was heard in the streets,. 
and soon the mob appeared at the gates of 
the palace carrying La Fayette in triumph,. 
and shouting for “ les boyaux de la reine!” 

In the midst of the anarchy and confusion. 
that prevailed there was only one man, and. 
that was the quien. “I know,” said: the- 
daughter of Maria Theresa, “ that. they. have- 
come from Paris to seek my life, but I have- 
learnt from my mother not to fear death, andi 
I shall await it with firmness.” La Bayette. 
had answered for his army during the-night,., 
and the queen had retired to rest, when she 
was awoke by the report that the mob had 
assaulted the palace. Miomandre de Sainte- 
Marie and Du Repaire fell at the door of the 
queen’s apartments, whilst, after many per- 
plexities, the latter joined the king and her 
\children, ‘The mob, as it assailed the palace, 
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vociferated, “A Paris! 4 Paris!” The king 
yielded to the pressure, and promised to start 
for the capital at mid-day. This did not sat- 
isfy the insurgents; they insisted upon the 
queen appearing upon the baleony. She pre- 
sented herself before the infuriated mob with 
her children. “No children!” they shouted 
out. They wanted the queen, not the mother. 
Marie Antoinette dismissed the children, and 
crossing her arms upon her breast awaited 
their will. The mob were taken aback with 
this exhibition of courage, and responded to 
it by shouts of “ Bravo! vive la reine!” 

The next day, the heads of the two Gardes 
du Corps who had perished in defending the 
queen were carried on pikes in the front of 
the tumultuous procession which conducted 
the royal family to Paris, The comedian 
Beaulieu sat on the box amusing the crowd 
and insulting the king, queen, and dauphin, 
by songs, in which they were designated as 
the “ boulanger,” the “ boulangére,” and the 
“ petit mitron !” 

After a moment’s appearance at the Hétel 
de Ville, where the unfortunate monarch 
eould not even utter a brief sentence to 
humor the people without being prompted by 
the queen, the royal family took up their 
quarters at the Tuileries, which had not been 
inhabited for three reigns, and was almost 
void of furniture. The ladies had to pass the 
first night on chairs, and the queen and the 
dauphin on mattresses. The next day Marie 
Antoinette excused herself to visitors for the 
poverty of her resources, by saying: “vous 
savez que je ne m’attendais pas a venir ici!” 

The courage which had so .long sustained 
the queen gave way for a moment before the 
humiliation of the monarchy. At her first 
reception of the diplomatic body she sobbed 
audibly. If she trembled, however, it was 
less for herself than for her children. She 
never let them go out ofher sight. If she 
deft the Tuileries on some errand of charity, 
the prince and princess accompanied her. 
Every day she is said to have performed some 
kind act or other. Nor had she given up the 

, interest which she had always taken in politi- 
ceal matters. She consulted at this crisis with 
the ministers, and it was mainly left with her 
.to bring the king to a decision, either to act 
himself, or to retire to some strong place and 
‘Jet others act. But the king was incapable of 
adecision. All she could get from him was 
-his-eonsent to withdraw to Saint-Cloud, and 
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where he awaited the republic as he had tha 
month of October, when the Genius of Revo- 
lution asked audience of the queen. 

It is now some time since we have told the 
story of M. de la Marck’s rélations with Mi- 
rabeau from the published correspondence of 
the former. When the fact was made known 
to Marie Antoinette that the great demo- 
cratic orator was approachable by bribery, 
her reply was,“ We shall never be so unfor- 
tunate, I think, as to be reduced to the pain- 
ful necessity of having recourse to Mirabeau.” 
But a few days elapsed, however, before she 
was obliged to enter into those negotiations 
with the man whom she designated as “a 
monster,” and in whose presence, at their 
first interview on the 3rd of July, 1790, she 
betrayed such evident signs of terror as te 
fill the turbulent demagogue’s bosom with 
pity and pride, till in his characteristic boast- 
ful manner he promised a throne to the son 
of the queen of France! He, who could no 
longer control the revolutionary flames he 
had so long helped to fan into a blaze. Still, 
the royal family had confidence in him, and 
with his death, which followed the very same 
year that he sold himself to the Bourbons, 
they lost all hopes. 

The attempted flight of the royal family to 
Varennes, cursorily passed over in the Memoirs 
before us, only served to render their position 
worse. After that, both king and queen were 
subjected to a most harassing surveillance, 
Marie Antoinette, however, by a peculiarity 
not a little characteristic, had, on the occasion 
of the capture at Varennes, won the affections 
of a young commissary of the Assembly 
called Barnave. This noble young man aban- 
doned the cause he had thoughtlessly thrown 
himself into, and thenceforth devoted himself 
to that of the queen. Unfortunately it was 
too late; it was not in the power of any indi- 
vidual, however eloquent or influential, to 
stay the revolution. At the same time that 
Marie Antoinette was obliged to send ‘her 
friend Madame de Lamballe to that England 
“ qu'elle n’avait jamais cessé d’avilir,” in order 
to induce Pitt not to let the French monarchy 
perish, a scandalous outrage was being per- 
poses in Paris, Madame de la Motte had 

een summoned before the Assembly, where 
she had protested her innocence on the sub- 
ject of the diamond necklace, whilst a mem- 
ber had denounced the queen as the actual 
criminal, and demanded that the trial should 
be gone over again ! 
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Amidst all these difficulties and dangers, 
which had blanched her hair as if she had 
been seventy years of age, Marie Antoinette 
still devoted herself incessantly to business. 
She wrote all day long, and her foreign let- 
ters were indited by means of a cipher, the 
key to which was to be found in “ Paul and 
Virginia.” Her secret correspondence with 
Leopold II., with Burke, and others, has 
been preserved in the archives of the empire. 
The queen, in her incessant efforts to combat 
the revolution, to preserve the monarchy and 
the inheritance of her son, had various diffi- 
culties to encounter besides such as natu- 
ral'y arose from the circumstances themselves ; 
—such were the counsels of the king’s sister, 
ever advocating emigration, and the more dig- 
nified exhortations of Madame Elizabeth to 
fight for the crown ; but after all none were 
more perplexing and more fatal than the 
king’s incapability of forming a resolution. 

In the mean time the 20th of June arrived. 
Half the day had passed over like other days 
—in waiting for what next would turn up— 
when a loud noise proclaimed the advent of 
the people. It was another October! The 
palace was invaded and sacked. The queen, 
with a red cap which had been placed on her 
head to save her life, said to the women who 
were insulting her even to spitting in her 
face, “ Did you ever see me before? Have I 
ever done you an injury? You have been 
deceived. Iam French. I was happy when 
you loved me.” And the furies hesitated be- 
fore that sweet and sorrowful voice. Even 
the fat Santerre said, “Take off that red cap 
from that child’s head (the dauphin’s); don’t 
you see how hot he is” Poor child! who the 
next day, when there was a struggle in the 
courtyard of the chateau, said, “Maman, 
est-ce qu’hier n’est pas fini.” 

The clever and courageous Marie Antoi- 
nette committed an error at this epoch. 
General La Fayette, who never aimed at any 
greater change than that of constitutional 
monarchy, was greatly annoyed at the ex- 
cesses of the 20th of June. He declared be- 
fore the Assembly that the constitution had 
been violated, and he demanded that the 
authors of such a crime should be punished. 
He at the same time professed his allegiance 
to the royal family, but the queen, who had 
transacted with Mirabeau and intrigued with 
Barnave, had the imprudence to reject the 
overtures made by La Fayette. “It was bet- 





ter,” she said, “to perish than to be indebted 
for their safety to the man who had done them 
the greatest mischief.” 

Matters then began to precipitate them 
selves. There was no longer any restraint to 
insults, and threats grew more loud and vocif- 
erous. This state of things lasted for seven 
long months. On the 9th of August, be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night, the queen 
heard the alarm-bell of the Hétel de Ville. 
Soon a shot was heard in the courtyard of 
the Tuileries. “There is the first,” she said ; 
“ unfortunately it will not be the last.” The 
crisis had arrived; the queen was prepared 
for it. She made Pétion, the mayor of Paris, 
sign an order for the National Guard to repel 
force by force. She did the last thing she could 
do to save the king’s honor—she preserved 
to him the power of dying with the law in 
one hand and a sword in the other. But, 
alas! Louis XVI. was no hero. He was, on 
the contrary, among the weakest of men. In 
spite of the opposition of Marie Antoinette, 
he the very next morning permitted Pétion 
and Mandat, the commander-in-chief of the 
National Guard, to join the revolutionary 
party under the most flimsy pretences. The 
queen left the king’s room, saying “ there was 
no longer any thing to be hoped for.” “ Nor 
did she return there till a deputation was 
announced from the Directory. Roederer 
came to inform the king that there was no 
longer any safety for him but with the National 
Assembly. It was in vain that the queen 
combated against the king’s weakness. He 
yielded without an effort. All that Marie 
Antoinette could say in her anger was, “ Vous 
ordonnerez avant tout, monsieur, que je sois 
clouée aux murs de ce palais!” 

All the way from the Tuileries to the Feuil- 
lants the unfortunate queen and mother did 
nothing but weep. The crowd hustled her 
so, that both her purse and her watch were 
stolen. Arrived at the Assembly, the royal 
party were immured in a closet, secared with 
iron bars, in the rear of the president’s chair, 
and called “la loge du logographe.” At two 
in the morning, after that long sitting ‘in 
which Vergniaud had proclaimed the chief of 
the executive power to be deposed, and had 
called upon the people to form a National 
Convention, the queen was removed to a Cell 
in the old Couvent des Feuillants. For three 
days were the royal family thus made to lis- 
ten to the discussions that ensued, and to 
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hear their lives clamored for. At length, on 
the 13th of August, they were removed to 
the Temple. The queen had a shoe on from 
which her foot issued forth. “Vous ne 
croyiez pas,” she said smilingly, “ que la reine 
de France manquerait de souliers.” 

Marie Antoinette was lodged in the second 
story of the little tower. There were with 
her Madame Royale and Madame de Lam- 
balle. The dauphin was in a room close by 
with Madame de Tourzel and la dame de 
Saint-Brice. Five days passed thus, when, 
on the 18th of August, two municipal officers 
brought the order for the separation of the 
royal family from their followers. It was a 
sad and cruel scene, that melted the heart 
even of Manuel, who had said to the king, 
“Sire, je n’aime par les rois.” “ Aprés l’en- 
lévement nous restimes tous quatre sans 
dormir,” simply records Madame. (“ Récit 
des Evénements arrivés au Temple,” par 
Madame Royale, fille du roi, a la suite du 
“ Journal de Cléry.”) But this was not all; 
not only was the queen deprived of the assist- 
ance and consolation of her faithful friends 
and followers, but their place was filled by 
spies. The queen and mother, for her chil- 
dren were now in the same room with her- 


self, knew no liberty save in the hours stolen 
from the darkness of night. 

Still the queen did not wholly despair. 
“She still believed in France and in Provi- 
dence.” M. de Malesherbes offering himself 
as the king’s defender, also awakened some 


hopes. But she had severe trials to en- 
counter, and these momentary hopes were at 
times dashed to the ground, and changed to 
deepest despair. Such was the day (Sep- 
tember 3rd) when the crowd shouted for the 
queen to appear at the window of the Tem- 
ple, and she was only prevented going by the 
municipal Mennessier. When the king in- 
quired wherefore this opposition to her will, 
“Well,” said one of the men, “if you wish 
to know, it is the head of Madame de Lam- 
balle that they wish to show you.” 

Such were the scenes that relieved the mo- 
notony of life in the Temple. On ordinary 
days the dauphin went each morning to the 
king, who tutored him in Latin and in geog- 
raphy, whilst the queen was similarly occupied 
in the education of her daughter. At two 
o’clock all dined together, and sometimes after 
dinner the king and queen would play a game 
of backgammon, or have a hand of cards. 





The rest of the day was relieved by needle- 
work, reading, or music. At night, the king 
would step to the bedside of the sleeping 
dauphin, after a few moments would press the 
hand of the queen and of Madame Elizabeth, 
his sister, kiss his daughter, and then retire, 

On the 3d of September there was once 
more a clamor in the streets. The Republic 
had been declared. On the 29th the Com- 
mune issued its decree to separate Louis Ca- 
pet from Marie Antoinette, The ex-king was 
removed to the great tower of the Temple. 
The queen’s tears and supplications obtained 
for her, however, permission to dine with her 
husband, on the condition, however, that no 
word should be spoken so low as to escape 
the ears of the commissaries. On the 26th of 
October the queen herself was removed to 
the great tower, and, to cumulate her afflic- 
tion, her son was taken away from her. About 
the middle of November the king and the 
dauphin, deprived of all exercise, fell ill; the 
unfortunate queen was not allowed to attend 
upon them. 

On the 7th of December, the king furtively 
informed the queen that he was to be tried 
forthwith by the Convention. The trial was 
soon followed by that solemn scene, the part- 
ing. ‘The weak but pious old monarch blessed 
the dauphin, and made him swear that he 
would pardon those who had put his. father 
to death. The blood of Maria Theresa once 
more broke forth at this scene, and turning to 
the municipals, the queen exclaimed, with a 
terrible voice, “ Vous étes tous des scélérats.” 
Three women passed that night trembling and 
weeping, whilst a poor child, escaping from 
their arms, said to the commissaries, “ Let 
me pass, I will go and ask the people not to 
kill my papa, the king.” A few hours more, 
and the booming of great guns announced to 
Marie Antoinette that that child had no longer 
a father. 

Marie Antoinette was indebted to the Re- 
public for mourning for herself and children. 
Greatly changed, too, was the queen now. It 
was no longer the laughter-loving, playful, sar- 
castic Austrian princess, it was the widow of 
a murdered monarch, pale and haggard, yet 
serene, without a hope, except it might be a 
sigh for her children, calmly awaiting and 
preparing herself for death. Hopes, for some 
time extinct, were for a moment revived by 
the numerous and oft-repeated attempts made 
by friends to procure her escape from prison, 
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but the failure of these only increased the 
sufferings and torments of the prisoner. The 
son was definitely removed from the mother, 
and on the 2d of August, 1708, Marie An- 
toinette was removed to the Conciergerie. 
The days and the months that elapsed be- 
tween the separation of the queen from her 
children, her incarceration at the Conciergerie, 
and her trial, seemed very long to a woman 
awaiting the death that would not come. The 
ardor of the revolutionists, who desired noth- 
ing so much as to see “la louve autrichienne 
raccourcie,” was damped by the difficulty of 
finding proofs. Marie Antoinette had had the 
precaution to destroy all her letters before 
the revolt of the 10th of August. Ata con- 
ciergerie there are naturally concierges, and, 
happily, these were true types of their race, 
genuine Pipelets, rough in the husk, but hu- 
mane in the kernel. Marie Antoinette’s con- 
dition was much improved to what it had been 
at the Temple, but, unfortunately, rash at- 
tempts to effect her evasion—more especially 
the mad proceedings of the Chevalier de 
Rougeville, “un de ces fous de dévouement 
qui he manquerout jamais en France ”—frus- 
trated all the benefits that would otherwise 
have accrued to her from change of guardians. 
Allat once, Marie Antoinette was led forth 
to the Palais de Justice and cross-examined. 
But, taken thus unawares, and without: the 
aid of counsel, she said nothing to commit 
either herself or others. The next day her 
public trial was proceeded with, and she was 
allowed for counsel citizens Chauveau-Legarde 
and ‘roucon Ducoudray. The farce (for such, 
if its results had not been so tragical, and its 
proceedings so brutally disgraceful to human 
nature, it could alone be termed) lasted for 
days, from morning to night, till even the 
moral and physical energies of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa became exhausted. In the 
absence of any criminal proofs against the 
doomed queen, accusations were concocted, 
more especially by one Hébert—may his name 
be forever desecrated—of so foul a nature, 
that our biographers dare not do more than 
allude to them. But of what avail false ac- 
cusations or a simulated defence? Of what 
avail the indignant denials of a persecuted 
queen, woman, and mother? Her fate was 
sealed before the farce of a trial was com- 
menced. ‘C’est tout le peuple francais qui 
accuse Marie Antoinette!” the President Her- 
man declared ; and he might have added, the 
Republic fears her, and wills her death to get 
rid of their apprehensions and to stifle their 
consciences. Marie Antoinette was con- 
demned to death. She received the decree 
without a movement, and, descending from 





the dock, her forehead uplifted, she opened 
the gate herself, and was led away to her 
prison home. 

We have now come to the last act of this 
sad and mournful tragedy. Our authors have 
not contented themselves with a compilation 


.from the pages of Madame Campan, the Pére 


Duchéne, Montjoie, Bault, Hiie, Cléry, and 
other well-known authorities, they have ran- 
sacked bulletins, archives, secret memoirs, 
and the papers of the day, in the earnest en- 
deavor to render their account of this terrible 
catastrophe more complete than ne that 
have preceded it. Still, it is essentially the 
same well-known picture, @ pale-faced, res 
signed queen, slowly driven to the scaffold in 
a cart, her back to the horse, her elbows held 
back by a cord in the hands of the execu- 
tioner, her long neck, “col de grue,” as Pére 
Duchéne had it, supported with difficulty a 
head wasted by suffering and emotion, its 
blanched hairs buried beneath a cap that the 
lowest bourgeois would have repudiated: a 
priest with whom Marie Antoinette “ quis’est 
confessée & Dieu seul” (“ Mémoire du Roi 
sur l’imposture et le faux matériel de la Con- 
ciergerie,” Paris, 1825)—would have little or 
nothing to do; a vast crowd on the tiptoe of 
expectation from daybreak to noon, heaping 
their ribald insults on a defenceless victim ; 
one little child sending a kiss with its hand to 
the broken-hearted mother—it was the only 
time she wept on the long, long way to the 
scaffold—*“ La veuve de Louis XVI. descendit 
pour mourir ou était mortson mari. La mére 
de Louis XVII. tourna un moment les yeux 
du cdté des Tuileries, et devint plus pale qu’elle 
n’avoit été jusqu’alors. Puis la reine de 
France monta 4 |’échafaud, et se précipita a 
la mort.” 

The people shouted out “ Vive la répub- 
lique!” when Sanson held forth the head of 
Marie Antoinette to their ferocious gaze, 
whilst beneath the guillotine the gendarme 
Mingault was dipping his handkerchief in the 
blood of the martyr. ‘The same evening, his 
day’s work being over, aman made the fol- 
lowing entry in books which history can only 
contemplate with a shudder : 


“Mémoire des fraits et inhumations faits 
per Joly, fossoyeur de la Madeleine de la Ville 
’Evéque, pints les personnes mis A mort par 
jugement dudit tribunal :-— 

Scavoir : 

Du ler Mois . . 
Le 25 idem est 

La veuve Capet. Pour la bierre, 6 livres. 

Pour la fosse et les fossoyeurs, 26 livres.” 


Well may our biographers conclude, “.La- 
mort de Marie Antoinette a calomnié la 
France. La mort de Marie Antoinette a dés- 
honoré la Révolution.” 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
GEORGE SAND ON PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Two names more thoroughly antipathetie 
to'each other than those which stand at the 
head of this article could not be brought to- 
gether. But as it is from antipathies or sym- 


pathies that characters are almost invariably. 


drawn, there is not, perhaps—according to 
this rule—very much more than the usual ex- 
aggeration in the picture we are about to ex- 
hibit of Prince Talleyrand, sketched, colored, 
and set ina rich background, by George Sand. 
What surplus exaggeration there is, may be 
attributed to the fact, that the renowned di- 
plomatist portrayed, was one of the very few— 
thank God—illustrious men filling the historic 
rtrait gallery, who excite no sympathy. 
ad he even Leen a Machiavel, a Rochefou- 
cauld, or a Montaigne, the case would have 
been different. However our most cherished 
opinions and feelings might be outraged, we 
should hen see, at least, the intellect at work, 
the mind strongly moved by questions which 
itate or have agitated at one time or other, 
all who think: some human entrails within 
him; in doubt, there would be earnest thought 
—in the conclusions which most revolt us, 
curious and profound investigation ; and we 
should feel attracted towards him by the very 
vehemence with which we should oppose his 
doctrines. But we never get a glimpse at all 
of the inner man of the Voltarian ex-priest, 
and consequently fairly presume that he had 
none that was not intensely and exclusively 
diplomatic. If he had, he contrived to shroud 
it so carefully in silence and in mystery—his 
ways were so subterranean—his tread so 
stealthy and noiseless—his agency so potent, 
and his means so invisible—if we saw his 
hand, we saw nothing but his hand—that 
what appears of his character is, to say the 
best of it, enigmatical, and orms a back- 
ground (as acts which shun the aght, we very 
naturally conclude belong to darkness) from 
which ‘only a dark portrait can fittingly stand 
out. Such, at least, was the opinion French- 
men entertained of the Prince whilst he was 
alive. Owing to the secret and unaccountable 
influence he was supposed everywhere to 
exert, a sort of superstition was attached to 
his name, and the mingled dread, respect, 
and abhorrence it was wont to inspire in 
France, especially after the downfall of Na- 
“sr are well depicted in the brilliant little 
ragment we are now about to translate, i.¢., 
to transfuse, if possible, ‘into English. 
The proding remarks’ having prepared 
our readers for the strain in which the sup- 
sed dialogue which follows is written, we 
ave only further to say, by way of preface, 
that it was originally published in a news- 
pe yer, and has never yet been inserted, we 
ieve, among the collected works of its 
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'|highly gifted but very graceless authoress, 


Its opening passages put one in mind, by their 
tone of sensitive and thoughtful morality, of 
the two shepherds in Virgil musing and 
moralizing on the mamners of the great city, 
Rome. As to the vials of burning wrath 
which the fair lady has thonght mars to 
pour on the head of the hoary diplomatist—~ 
that certainly is quite in another spirit. But 
to commence just as abruptly as she com- 
mences. 


“¢ Wherefore, then, do we live ?* exclaimed 
he, seating himself, with a sudden movement, 
on the stone bench in front of the chateau. 
‘What profit is there in our lives? What 
noble use do we make of our faculties? 
What, then, is virtue? Is it a stagnant marsh 
or an impetuous river; the buried diamond, 
or the bursting lava, shrouding its brilliancy 
from the light, or shedding intolerable splen- 
dor over the world ?’ 

«+ Tn none of these things is virtue imaged,’ 
I replied ; ‘I would rather liken it to a little 
rivulet, proceeding from the peaceful grotto, 
giving moisture to verdant meadows, to plants 
which embalm the air, and to flowers which 
enamel the earth. Virtue, mind you, is not 
genius, it is goodness. You who are so am- 
bitious, look at that palace, think of him who 
inhabits it, and tell me, are you not reconciled 
to your lot ?’ 

“Hideous consolation!’ responded . my 
friend. 

«*¢ Patience, patience,’ I resumed; ‘do not 
believe it is apathy which makes me counsel 
contentment. When one can prevent crime, 
it is mean and cowardly to wash one’s |:xnds 
like Pilate. But, tell me, are you not o-ized 
with an invincible disgust, a secret horror for 
active life, in front of that chateau, where so 
many unclean projects, so many compact 
scoundrelisms, brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night? Know you not that the 
man resides there who, for sixty years, has 
been playing with crowns and nations, as at a 
game of chess? Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a table in 
the public service, had an honest resolution in 
his head, and a noble sentiment in his heart ?’ 

“*Never,’ cried my friend; ‘profane not 
integrity by such a thought. That lip, like a 
cat’s, drawn up, and clinging to the gums, 
that other lip, like a satyr’s, large and falling: 
a mixture of dissimulation and lasciviousness; 
those soft and well-rounded lineaments, mark- 
ing suppleness of character; that dangerous 
fold on a prominent forehead ; that arrogant 
nose, with that reptile look; so many con- 
trasts on a human physiognomy, reveal a man 
born for great vice and little actions. Never 
has the heart of this man felt the warmth of 
a generous emotion; never has a frank idea 
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traversed his laborious head ; that man is an 
exception in nature, a monstrosity so rare, 
that the human race, even in despising him, 
has contemplated him with a stupid admire- 
tion. I will defy you to abase yourself even 
to the most extraordinary of his talents.’ 
' Here my friend stopped with an air ironi- 
eally joyous, and after a few moments’ silence, 
resumed. 
“+ Contemplate a moment the pale, imme > 
ble face of this old palace! Listen and loon. . 
all is er and silent. aa —_ as if we 
were in a- burying-ground ; yet fifty persons 
at least inhabit don wing. There at but 
some few of its windows barely lighted. Not 
the slightest noise betrays the whereabouts of 
the master, his society, or his suite. What 
order, what respect, what gloom presides over 
his little empire. The doors open and shut 
without noise. The valets come and go with- 
out awakening an echo by their tread under 
e mysterious arches. Their service seems 
ta be done by enchantment. Look at that 
window, a little better lighted than the others, 
through which you may see the uncertain 
spectre of a white statue: that is the dining- 
room. There are assembled sportsmen, art- 
ists, brilliant women, men of fashion, and all 
which France possesses, the most exquisite in 
elegance and grace. But do you hear from 
this assembly a song, a laugh, or the raised 
sound of a single voice, attesting the presence 
of man? I would wager even that they avoid 
each other’s looks, lest a thought should cir- 
culate under ceilings which canopy silence, 
mystery, and secret dread. Not. a valet dares 
sneeze, not a dog dares to bark, in this place. 
Does it not seem to you that the air around 
these Moorish towers is more sonorous than 
in any other spot of the earth? But hark! 
I think I hear the roll of a carriage over the 
fine sand of the court. It is the master re- 
turning. Eleven o’clock has just struck. It 
is impossible to conceive a life more regular, 
a diet more strictly observed; an existence 
more avariciously distributed, than that of this 
octogenarian fox. Go and ask him if he be- 
lieves himself so necessary to the conservation 
of the human race, that he so anxiously 
watches over his own. Go and tell him that 
twenty times a day you are on the verge of 
despair, from the fear of remaining unprofit- 
able to med fellow-creatures, and that you are 
alarmed and care-stricken at the idea of living 
without virtue, and you will see him smile like 
one abandoned, to whom a pious virgin might 
confess the languidness of her prayer, or her 
inattention during the divine service. Ask 
by what occupations, by what goed actions, 
his day is filled up? His people will tell you 
that he rises at ab o’elock, and gives four 
hours to his toilet, in the vain attempt to im- 
part some appearance of life to his marble 





face, which dissimulation has petrified even 
more than age. At three o’clock you will be 
told he takes the air in his carrioge, attended 
by his physician, driving up and down the 
solitary alleys of his immense park. At five 
o'clock the most scientific and succulent 
dinner which can be rape in France, is 
served up to him; and his cook is, in his own 
sphere, @ personage as rare, as profound, and 
as much admired as himself. er the repast, 
f which every course is announced by a flour- 
ish of trumpets, the Prince gives a few minutes 
to his family and his little court. Every ex- 
quisite word, emanating in pity from his lips, 
has the effect of bending the person to whom 
it is addressed double. A canonized saint 
would not inspire more veneration in a com- 
munity of devots. As the night falls the 
Prince again enters his carriage with his phy- 
sician, for a second promenade. He has just 
now returned; you see the light just appear 
ing in his window in that retired apartment, 
which is»guarded by his lackey in his absence, 
with an affectation of mystery as solemn as it. 
is ridiculous. He will now be deeply at: work 
till five o’clock in the morning. At work! 
Oh! moon, rise not yet, hide thy timid ray be- 
hind the black horizon of the forest; river, 
suspend thy course, slow and feeble as it is; 
leaves, tremble not on the foreheads of the 
trees; all nature, be mute and motionless, 
like the stone of a sepulchre, for the genius 
of man awakes; the most skilful and impor- 
tant of the princes of the earth .is about. to 
bend over a. table, and, by the light of his 
lamp, in the depth of his cabinet, like Jupiter, 
from the height of Olympus, to move the 
world by the contraction of his brows! 

“«¢ But what, then, has this astonishing man 
produced by sixty years of assiduous vigils 
and unremitting labors? What has brought 
the representatives of all the powers of the 
earth into his cabinet? What important ser- 
vices have all the sovereigns who have pos- 
sessed and lost the crown of France, for half 
a century, received from him? Wherefore 
that. unaccountable terror on which he walks, 
as on a soft carpet, through a host of diffi- 
culties and dangers? What. revolutions, has 
he effected or paralyzed? What sanguinary 
wars, what public ealamities, what scandalous 
exactions, has he hindered? How has he 
been so necessary, this voluptuous hypocrite, 
to all our kings, from the haughty conqueror 
to the bigoted devot, that they have imposed 
ape us the shame and the disgrace of his 
elevation. Napoleon, in his contempt, branded 
him with a soldier’s metaphor, fuil of ener- 
getie cynicism; and Charles X., in the days 
of his orthodoxy, said—in a whisper be it 
understood—“ after all, he is a married 
priest!” But has he stayed them in. their 
terrible falls, these masters whom he nas al- 
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ere his benefits? Where are his works? 
No one knows. No one can, will, or dare, 
declare what titles this inevitable statesman 

sses to power.and glory: his most bril- 
fiant actions are enveloped in impenetrable 
clouds. His genius exists only in silence and 
imposture.’ 

“«And what do you say,’ cried I, ‘to the 
imbecility of the nation which suffers this in- 
famy, and allows its name, its honor, and its 
blood, to be apposed to shameful contracts 
which it is completely ignorant of? Do you 
still desire to act a part on the political 
theatre ?’ 

“«The more my fellow men are abased,’ re- 
plied my friend, ‘the greater desire I feel to 
exalt them. I am not discouraged. But let 
me indulge in my indignation against this 
impenetrable. man, who has moved us all 
about at his will, like pawns upon his chess 
board, and would not doves the great power 
ne has possessed to our advancement; who 
thas had possession of the world only to heap 
up a fortune, satisfy his vices, and impose 
upon his despoiled dupes the debasing esteem 
of his iniquitous talents. The benefactors of 
humanity die in exile and on the cross, but 
thou, old vulture, bald and gorged, will die in 
thy nest slowly and unwillingly; and, as 
death crowns all men with a mild, forgiving 
halo, thy vices and basenesses will be quickly 
forgotten, and thy talents and seductions 
alone remembered.’ 

“* But see! a window is opening ; it is the 
Prince's.’ 

“*How,’ said my friend, lowering his voice, 
‘do corpses feel too warm? Do marbles 
need to respire the evening air? What are 
those two white heads which advance, as if to 

ard the moon? It is the Prince and his 
—how shall I call him? for I will not profane 
the name of friend on which M. de M. prides 
himself before servants and subalterns. Be- 
sides, it is a title which he would not permit 
himself to assume in the presence of his mas- 
ter; for he would sneer at all expressions 
which represent sentiments. To make use, 
then, of a term of their calling, I will de- 
nominate M. de M. an attaché of the Prince, 
although his functions consist merely in ad- 
miring and writing down in an album all the 
_ bon mots which for forty years have issued 
from that incomparable mouth. 1 will give 
you one as an example: Distrust always a 
Jirst impulse, and never yield to it, for it is 
almost always good. But listen to that 
sepulchral note! Which, then, of the two 
philosophers has spoken? But, no; I am 
wrong; it is the ery of the screech owl flying 
from the forest. Good! Scream louder, 
bird of ill omen, proclaimer of funerals. . . . 
Ah, Monseigneur, there is a voice which you 
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ternately flattered and betrayed? Where | 


cannot frighten back into the throat of the 
insulter. Do you hear that brutal burthen of 
churchyards, which respects nothing, and 
which dares to tell such a man as you that all 
men die, without adding the almost of the 
court preacher P”™ 
“Your indignation is bitter,’ said T, ‘and 
your anger cruel. If this man could hear us, 
this is the way in which I would address him: 
—May God prolong your days, unfortunate 
old man! Meteor on the point of returnin 
to eternal night, light which fate has launktied 
over the world, not to conduct men to , 
but to lead them astray in an endless laby- 
rinth of intrigue and ambition! In im 
trable designs, the Almighty has even refused 
you that mysterious ray which men call the 
soul; that pale but pure reflection of the 
Divinity ; that lightning which brightens at 
times before our eyes, and gives us intima- 
tion of immortal hopes; that soft and pene- 
trating warmth which re-animates from time 
to time our flagging spirits; that vague and 
sublime love ; that holy emotion which melts 
with delicious tears; that religious terror 
which makes us hate evil with all the ener- 
gies of our nature. Being without a name, 
thou wert furnished with an immense brain, 
and with senses greedy and delicate; the ab- 
sence of something unknown and divine 
which makes us men, made thee greater than 
the first among us, and more little than the 
lowest of us all. Infirm, thou hast trampled 
upon men healthy and robust; the most vig- 
orous virtue, the strongest organization, were 
before thee only as a fragile reed; thou hast 
comineered over beings more noble than thy- 
self; that which failed thee of their grandeur 
made thine own, and now thou art upon the 
border of the tomb, which will be as hollow 
and cold as rs petrified heart. Beyond this 
gaping sepulchre there is nothing for thee, 
not the hope, nor mage the desire, of an- 
other life. Unhappy old man! thine ap- 
proach was fatal, thy look fascinated, it was 
said, like that of the viper. Thy breath was 
like the breeze of an April morning, which 
withers buds and flowers, and scatters them 
at the feet of the attristed trees. Thy words 
beshamed hope and innocence from the fore- 
heads of the men who approached thea 
How many spring promises hast thou blasted; 
how many holy confidences and lovely chim- 
meras hast thou trodden under foot? How 
many honest men hast thoudepraved? How 
many consciences vitiated or destroyed ? 
Well then! If the pleasures of thine old 
age are confined to the satisfactions of vanity, 
or to the rarest enjoyments of a pallid epicur-~ 
ism, eat, eat, old man, and respire the incense 
of flattery with the odor of thy repasts! 
Who can envy thee thy lot, or wish thee a 
worse? For our parts, we pity thee as much 
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for having lived as for having to die; and we 
pray that on thy bed of death, the farewells 
of thy family, or the tears’ of some faithful 
servant awaken not, at the last moment, a 
movement of sensibility, and that no spark of 
affection, till then unfelt, be struck from that 
stone which has served thee for a heart. 
We pray that thine eye moisten not, nor thy 
pulse beat quick; that love, hope, regret, or 
grief, may not impart a first and last flutter 
to thy frame; and that thou mayst be con- 
signed to the humid bowels of the earth, 


without having felt on its surface the warmth 
of sensibility, or the inspiration of life.’” 


We shall neither attempt to censure nor to 
justify, more than we have already done, the 
above rather bitter invectives against one who 
was certainly. perfectly insensible to them 
himself. We have, however, formed a some- 
what different appreciation of Monsieur de 
Talleyrand’s character from.Madame Dude- 
vant. To us there appears in it nothing 
mysterious and unaccountable. Brought up 
to a calling in which forms are essentials, and 
in which the art of imposing stands in the 
place of truth, thence 5 em into a revolu- 
tion which professed to tear away all imposi- 
tion and disguises, and to bring naked reali- 
ties alone into action—and finding this also 
illusion, it is no matter of wonder that he 
should have come to the conclusion, that what 
men call truth and virtue are mere phantoms, 
and exist not; that life is a great game, and 
that the best player is the best man. Think- 
ing thus of him, we think M. de Talleyrand 
holds a high place only in a very second-rate 
order of mind. He had sagacity enough not 
to be deceived by the sanguine credulity and 
generous hopes which delude others. He 
saw through these, and saw them to be vain. 
And this exemption from the influences which 
move the multitude, gave him his superiority 
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over them. This impassibility was the secret 
source of his clear-sightedness and his power. 
But he had not sagacity to perceive that. 
shows and illusions of good, the wildest and 
most extravagant that ever made men act 
like madmen or idiots, could not exist if the 
had not their deep sources in truths whi 
agitate before they are apprehended. These 
are the indicators of truth’s whereabouts, 
and vibrate, like the diviner’s rod, over the 
spot where the secret treasure lies buried. 
Thus the absurdities and horrors of supersti- 
tion proved the existence of religious verity, 
and preceded its manifestation. To be ar- 
rested, however, by such a consideration as 
this, supposes in the mind an abstract love of 
truth ; and this M. de Talleyrand had not. 
He saw only, and that with the acutest. per- 
spicacity, what was palpable and above ground, 
and denied the rest; but denied it with so 
erfect a faith, that he became a privileged 
eing, out of the influence of delusion, and 
also out of the sphere of truth, duping others, 
et still more deeply duped himself, by deny- 
ing the ultimate aim and tendency of those 
very delusions which enabled him to dupe 
them. Such characters as his are the natural 
— of a revolution, which put all crude, 
yut in a metaphysical sense true, ideas, rudely 
to a violent test. The experiment failing, 
men inevitably fell into unbelief, and became 
cold, selfish, disenchanted beings, regarding 
nothing as important but their own person 
interests, because believing in nothing but 
material existence. Of all the effects such a 
revolution accomplished, this, perhaps, is the 
worst—that it blasts hope, and meets every 
moral and spiritual truth with constant nega- 
tion. Out of it arises the denying friend 
“der geist der stets verneinet.” It makes 
Talleyrands of every grade of intellect, and 
calls forth such indignant invectives as pro- 
ceed from outraged believers in virtue. 





Meat.—When the German speaks of animal 
food he boldly says fleisch, which has somewhat 
of a coarse sound to our ears. In Scotland the 
butcher is a flesher. Meat in England is almost 
exclusively employed as the equivalent of ani- 
mal food. This is characteristic. It is a cardi- 
nal article of English faith, and an exceedingly 
sound one, that the Englishman is stronger than 
the rest of mankind in no small measure be- 
cause he eats good beef and drinks good beer. 
Animal food is therefore to him meat by excel- 





lence; it is the friend without whose aid he could 
not be unrivalled in work and irresistible in 
battle. He expresses his gratitude by an en- 
dearing name. The Englishman is not a glut- 
ton. His veneration for beef is half religious, 
He eats his dinner as an act of duty, it is hig 
most patriotic performance. Valiant, potent, 
generous, though occasionally stolid mortal, 
may he rig have meat in abundance, always 
be foremost by land and by sea, in war and in 
peace !— Critic. ‘ 








From Fraser's Magazine, 
HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEG OF ELIBANK.”’ 
CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRE. 


A CALM, pure, summer moonlight fell upon 
the Ayrshire mosses and deans, but did not 
Bilver, as far as we are concerned, the Carrick 
Castle of Bruce, nor Cameron’s lair amidst 
the heather, nor landward Tintock, nor even 
sea-girt Ailsa Craig, but only the- rolling 
waves of the Atlantic and a grey turreted 
mansion-house built on a promontory run- 
ning abruptly into the water. The dim ivory 
light illuminated a gay company met in the 
edwelling with little thought of stillness or so- 
lemnity, but with their own sense of effect, 
ore carelessly but gracefully in an old- 

hioned but not unsuitable drawing-room. 

They needed relief, these brilliant supple 
figures; they demanded the background of 
grey hangings, scant carpet, spindle-legged 
chairs, hard sombre prints. To these very 
guitivated, very artificial and picturesque per- 
sonages, a family sitting-room was-but a stage, 
its scenery: of minor importance, where lively, 
capricious, yet calculating actors were en- 
gaged in playing their several parts. 

he party was mostly French, from the 
mass of gallant, dauntless emigrants, man 
of whom, were thus entertained with grateful, 
commiserating hospitality in households 
whose members had but lately basked in the 
sparkling geniality of the southern atmos- 
P ere now lurid and surcharged with thun- 
er. 

There was a Marquise, worldly, light, and 
vain, whom adversity had not broken, and 
could not sour. An Abbé, bland and double 
but gentle and kindly in his way; a soldier, 
volatile, hot-headed, brave as a lion, simple 
as a child; an older man, sad, sneering, in- 
different to this world and the next, but with 
the wrecks of a noble head, and, God help 
him, a noble heart. 

Of the three individuals present of a dif- 
ferent nation and creed, two closely resem- 
bled the others with only that vague, impal- 
pable, but perceptible distinction of those 
whose rearing affords a superficial growth 
which overspreads but does not annihilate the 
original plant. The one was a young man, 
buoyant, flippant, and reckless as the French 
A om but with a pest defiance in his tone 
all his own; the other, a young girl, coquet- 
tish and-vivacious as the eaciek bet 5 with 
a deep consciousness under her feigning, an 
undercurrent of watchful pride and passion, 
of which her model was destitute. The last 
of the circle was a fair-haired, broad-shoul- 
dered lad, who stood apast from the others, 
hig, shy, silent—but how earnest amid their 
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shallowness, how noble amid their hollow- 
ness, how devoted amid their fickleness.. 
How he gazed on the arch, soognty: girl, with 
her lilies and roses, her pencilled brows, her 
magnificent hair magnificiently arranged, her 
rich silk and airy lace, and muslin folded and 
gathered and. falling into lines which were 
the poetry of attire, unless where a piquant, 
provoking frill, band, or peak, reminded the 

aver that the princess was a woman, a mock- 
ing, mischievous woman, as well as a radiant 
lady. How he listened to her contradictory 
words, witty and liquid in their most worth- 
less accents! how he drank in her songs, the 
notes of her harp, the rustle of her dress, 
the fall of her foot! how he started if she 
moved! how he saw her, though his eyes 
were on the ground, though his head was in 
hands, and she marked him ceaselessly, half 
with cruel triumph, half with a flutter and 
faintness which she resisted and denied—an- 
grily, scornfully. 

A few more gay bon-mots and repartees, a 
last epigram from the Abbé, a court anecdote 
from the Marquise which might have figured 
in one of those letters of Madame de Sévigné 
where the freshness of the haymaker of Les 
Rochers survives the glare and the terrible 
staleness of the Versailles of Louis XV., a 
blunt camp jest from the soldier, a sarcasm 
from the philosopher, a joyous barcarole, 
strangely succeeded by a snatch from that la- 
ment of woe wrung forth by the fatal field of 
Flodden, and the company dispersed, the 
horse’s hoofs of the single stranger of the 
evening ringing on the causeway, as he made 
for the smooth sands of the bay, the lights 
one by one leaping out, and the pale moon 
remaining mistress of Earlscraig as when the 
warder on yon tower peered out over the wa- 
ters for the boats of the savage Irish kern, or 
lit the bale-fire that summoned Montgomery 
and Muir to ride and run for the love or the 
fear of Boswell of Earlscraig. 

Had these old-world times returned by 
magic? had a crazed serving-man revived 
the vanished duties of his warlike predeces- 
sor? was the wraith of seneschal or man-at- 
arms conjuring up a ghostly beacon to stream 
into the soft air? was an evil spirit about to 
bewilder and mislead a fated ship to meet its 
doom on the jagged rocks beneath the dead 
calm of that glassy sea? So dense the va- 
pour that suddenly gathered over Earlseraig, 
till, like an electric flash, a jet of flame sprang 
from a high casement and lt up the gather- 
ing obscurity. No horn blew, no bugle 
sounded, no tramp of horse or hurrying feet 
broke the silence; the house lay in profound 
rest, the sleepers slept on, though truly that 
was no phantom glare, no marsh gleam, but 
the near presence of an awful foe. 





And the smoke burst forth in thicker, more 
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suffocating volumes ;.the red. streamers’ shot 
up again and again, the burning embers. fell 
like thickest swarms of fire-flies, before a sin- 
gle hasty step roused an echo already . lost: in 
the roar and crackle of fire. A_ scared, half- 
dressed servant ran out into the, court, flung 
up his hands as he looked around. him, hur- 
ried back, and suddenly the great bell pealed 
out its faithful alarum. “Good folk, good 
folk, danger is at the door! For Jesus’ sake 
and your dear lives, up and flee! Theangels 
hold out their hands, Sodom is around you— 
away, away!” 

The summons was not in vain. Within a 
few seconds clamorous outcries, shrieks. of 
dismay, the dashing open of doors and win- 
dows, answered the proclamation.. A‘horror 
struck crowd pela 5 rapidly in the court ; 
but notwithstanding that the Abbé’s wan face 
and shaven crown appeared speedily, and the 
soldier shouted, “ Who is in danger? mes 
camarades, suivez-mot !” the philosopher in- 
stinctively elected himself commander; he 
rose, tall and erect, over the heads of his: fel- 
lows; his face flushed and brightened ; he 
spoke words of wisdom and resolution whose 
spirit men recognized through the veil of his 
frozen tongue—cravens shrank back, brave 
men rallied round him! 

“Where is Boswell? Mon Diew! the 
house is burning and the master is not found! 


Adolphe, sauve la Marquise, cet escalier n'est 
pas perdu. But where is Boswell? Show 
his room to me—the nearest way—quick, or 


he perishes. Ah, le voila!” 

own a flight of side steps stumbled the 
butler and a favorite groom, bearing between 
them the young laird, motionless, senseless, 
his dress dishevelled, but unscathed by flame, 
unstained by blood; his marked, imperious 
features breathing, yet unconscious, heavy, 
and lethargic, 

The Abbé and his elder friend exchanged 
glances. The brow of the latter contracted 
in disgust and gloom. 

“ Adolphe and he played billiards against 
my desire, as if he were not béte enough al- 
ready,” he said in an undertone, “ Lay him 
here, my friends,” to the servants, “and. listen 
to me. If you love the Seigneur, let him 
never know that thus it happened this night. 
Cover him with a mantle; he will awake to 
see his chateau a ruin. Mais n’importe, we 
will do our best. Carry out what is most 
precious: bring up buckets of water. Ma, foi, 
there is enough at hand.” 

Yes; at their feet, by a few. fathoms una- 
vailavle, lay the broad sea, sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the conflagration.of a thousand cities, 
while the house above was. rent with fierce 
heat, to which the sea only reddened like 
blood, in sympathy with the midnight sky. 

he Marquise was rescued sobbing and 





shivering, but sharing her blanket with one of 
the poor servant gi . even the old bed-rid- 
den nurse, 80 blind and. stupid with age that 
none could satisfy her of the cause of the tu 
mult and din, was cavried abroad and placed 
on the grass terrace beside the master; where 
no sooner did: she apprehend intuitively the 
neighborhood of her proudly cherished: nurs- 
ling, than. she left off her weak wailing, and 
began to. eroon over him as fondly and. con+ 
tentedly as when he lay an innocent babe in 
his cradle. 

“ Are you, weary, Earlscraig? Have. you 
come back sorely tired from the hunt or the 
race? Weary full. the men folk that let you 
lie down with the dewdrops on your bonny 
curls--bonnier than Miss Alice’s, for all th 
fleechin’—as if it were high noon. Not but 
noontide has its ills too; but you would never 
heed a bonnet, neither for sun nor wind; A 
wild laddie, a wild. laddie, Earlscraig ! ” 

Eager but ignorant hands were piling up 
heaps. of miscellaneous goods — pictures, 
feather-beds, old armor, plate, mirrors, har- 
ness, carpets, wearing apparel—the first 
seized, and all tossed together in wild confus 
sion. The-moon. was. hidden; air, earth, and 
water were lurid; a hot blast blew in men’s 
faces, which alone remained white and hag- 
gard, when a murmur and question, a doubt 
and. frengy, first stirred aad fast convulsed 
the mass. “ Where was Miss Alice?” Ayj 
where. was Miss Alice? Who had seen 
her? Speak, in God’s name!—shout. her 
name until her voice replies, and men’s shud, 
dering souls are freed from this ghastly night- 
mare, 

Miss. Alice! Alice Boswell! you are. safe, 
lamenting unseen the home of your fathers; 
you are not within that turret. whose founda+ 
tion rock descends sheer into the sea—that 
turret close by which the demon began his 
work, where his forked tongue is now licking 
each loophole and outlet, where beams are 
bursting, and the yawning jaws of hell are 
about to swallow up the rapid wreck—forgot- 
ten, forsaken—the queen of hearts, the wooed 
and worshipped beauty; fair and sweet, i 
and rare, the sole daughter of the race; the 
charm and delight of its grey heads P 

O Father, thou art terrible in thy decrees! 
O men, ye are miserable fools! She is there 
by the blazing framework of the window of: 
her chamber, which, she has never quitted > 
her hair loose, some portion of her dress cast 
about her, her eyes wide open and glazing 
with terror, but strangely beautiful—with a 
glory behind and about her; an unearthly 
brightness on brow and cheek, and white arm 
stretched out imploringly, despairingly for 
help—help in her utmost need. ; 

nher pressed forward; they looked up in 
anguish; old men who had followed her 
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fairy child, friends of long standing, acquaint- 
ances of yesterday. Again and again the 
gallant soldier penetrated the low doorway ; 
again and again he swerved and recoiled 
from the furnace fumes that met him—a more 
fearful encounter than the fury of the sans 
culottes and the reeking pools beneath the 
guillotine. 

“ Courage, soldats! Vive la mort, pour la 
femme et pour ja gloire;” and with a shout, 
half-exulting, half-maddened, the Gallic blood 
again fired to the desperate feat. There a 
diversion arose—a rush to the opposite side 
of the building—a ladder, of use there—a 
notion of forcing open a closed-up and dis- 
used gallery of communication seized hold of 
these wildly agitated minds, and offered a 
vent to the pent-up sympathy and distress. 
New energy supplanted stupor; and through 
the deep hush of the fire there could be dis- 
tinguished the blows of axe and hammer, 
wielded lustily by stalwart and devoted arms, 
eager to clear a way of life and liberty to the 
captive. 

ut the attempt was a work of time, and 
louder crackled and hissed the flames. A 
fiercer blaze filled the sky, and glittered back 
from the waves; the serpent tongues drew 
together, and shot up through the room in a 
yellow pyramid. In vain! in vain! 


horror and the chill of great awe. 

“ A boat, a boat!” called a voice from the 
outer circle. The thinker, the scorner, stood 
on the verge of the rocks, above the illumi- 
nated sea, his head bare, his coat stripped off. 
“Let Modemoiselle cast herself from the 
casement instantly; it is her only hope. I 
can swim ; I will hold her up until a boat is 
launched. Courage, Mademoiselle ; trust in 
God and in me.” 

“Yes, Marquise,” he whispered for a sec- 
ond to his countrywoman near him; “I have 
lost God for many.a day; I have found him 
again in this hour. A Ze Deum for my 
requiem!” and looking aghast upon his face 
in the great light, the Marquise crossed her- 
self, and averred ever afterwards that it was 
transformed like unto that of his patron 
saint, St. Francis. The next moment he 
plunged into the midnight sea; those who 
witnessed the action declared that the reflec- 
tion of the burning was so strong he seemed 
to sink into a lake of fire, where he rose 
again presently, breasting the waters stoutly 
and successfully. 

The girl saw the design ; she comprehended 
it, and the hoarse murmur of encouragement 
that hailed its presence of mind. The con- 
centration of the flames, which threatened 
ony moment to bring down a portion of the 

mderous roof in one destroying crash, left a 


eer passage, She advanced quickly—she 


The; 
zealous laborers panted in the sickness of | 
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put her foot on the smouldering sill; she 
paused, hesitated. It was a fearful alterna- 
tive. 

“Leap down, leap down, Miss Alice; a 
drowning man has two lives, a burning man 
but one. Down, down, or you are lost!” 

But another cry mingled with the vehe- 
ment appeal—a piercing, confident ery, that 
would have vibrated on the dulled ear of the 
dying, although it said only, “1am coming, 
Alice Boswell ; I am coming !” 

He was there, on his panting, foam-flaked 
horse; he flung himself from the saddle; he 
heard her answer, “ Hector Garret, save me, 
save me!” 

He broke the circle as Samson burst the 
green withes; he paralyzed all remonstrance ; 
he vanished into the abyss which the great 
stairease presented. He must have borne a 
charmed life to reach thus far—when a 
mightier roar, a perfect column: of fire, a 
thundering avalanche of glowing timber and 
huge stones descended with the shock of an 
earthquake, and rebounded into the sea, in- 
gulphing forever the fair slight form within. 

By daring and magnanimous effort and 
main force, other arms bore back Hector 
Garret from the tottering walls and shaken 
foundation ; and the boat rowed out and de- 
livered the heroic Frenchman. The sinking 
in of the turret roof satiated the destroyer, 
so that the farther wing of the house was pre- 
served. Its master lived unharmed, to rous 
himself from his portentous slumber and face 
his arya while the lover lay writhing and 
raging in the clutch of wild fever, more mer- 
ciful far than high health. 

But the summer sun shining down on the 
sea, once more blue and clear as heaven, fell 
on black yawning gaps and mounds of ashes; 
on shivered glass and strewn relics of former 
luxury ; on the very grass of the promontory, 
brown and withered, and trodden into the 
earth for many a yard; on the horrible grave 
of the maiden who had watched her own 
image in the crystal pools, lilted her syren 
songs to the break of the waves, woven at 
once chains for her adorers and the web of 
that destiny which buried her there, un- 
shrouded and uncoffined—* while seed-time 
and harvest, day and night should endure.” 


CHAPTERII. 
THE OFFER. 


THE rush of trade, not quite so deep and 
rapid thirty years since as now, but still 
strong and swift, the growth of centuries, 
though the Clyde was yet forded by man and 
horse where ships now ride at anchor, was 
hurrying, jostling, trampling onward in Ja- 
maica-street and Buchanan-street and their 
busy thoroughfares; but within our quarter 
were the stillness and dimness, the cold, lofty, 
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classic repose of the noble college to which a 
professor’s house was in immediate vicinity. 

The room, large, low-roofed, with . small, 
peaked windows, had not been built in mod- 
ern times. The furniture was almost in seer 
ing: roomy settees, broad, plain ribbed- 
backed chairs, with faded worked covers, the 
task of fingers crumbled into dust, heavy 
bookcases loaded with proportionately pon- 
derous or curiously quaint volumes, and mir- 
rors, with their frames like coffins covered 
with black velvet and relieved by gilding. 

The only fresh and fragrant:thing in the 
room—ay, or in the house, where master and 
mistress and servants were old and withered, 
with chilled blood and subdued steps—was a 
young girl seated on a window-seat, her hands 
lightly crossed, watching the white clouds in 
the July sky, white, though nothing else in 
Glasgow is so, and the air is heavy with per- 
petual smoke and vapor. 

That girl, too broad browed and large eyed 
for mere youthful beauty, but with such an 
arch, delicate, girlish mouth and chin as be- 
tokened her a frank, unsophisticated, merry 
child, after all, was Leslie Bower, the young 
daughter and only child of an erudite and ven- 
erated professor. 

As Leslie had no brothers and no sisters, 
in a sense she had neither father nor mother, 
for Professor Bower was the son, husband, 
and father of his books, and he had so mighty 
a family of these, ancient and modern, that 
he had very little time or attention to spare 
for ties of the flesh. He was a mild, absent, 
engrossed old man, flashing into energy and 
genius in his own field of learning, but in the 
— of ordinary humanity a body without a 
soul. 

Professor Bower married late in life, well or 
ill, a timid, shrinking, English wife, who, re- 
moved from all early ties, and never mingling 
in Glasgow society, lapsed into a stillness as 
profound as his own. 

Dr. Bower took little notice of his child; 
he had, what with duties and studies, no leis- 
ure: he read in his slippered morning gown, 
he read at meals, he read by his evening lamp ; 
— if Mrs. Bower would confess it, he 

ept a volume under his pillow. No wonder 

he was a blear-eyed, poking, muttering old 
man, much more interested in Hannibal than 
in Buonaparte, regarding Leslie like the house, 
the yearly income, the rector, the students, 
the janitors, as one of many abstract facts, 
with which he troubled himself as little as 
possible. 

Mrs. Bower cared for Leslie’s health and 
comfort with scrupulous, nervous’ exactness, 
but she was incapable of any other demonstra- 
tion of regard ; she was as shy and egotistical 
a8 poor Pools XVI, and perhaps it would 
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have demanded as tragic a domestic revolu- 
tion to have stirred her up to lively tender. — 
ness. Leslie might have beds as dubious as 

Marie Antoinette of the amount of love en- 
tertained for her by her nearest kin, but cu- 
riously, though affectionate and passionate 
enough to have been the pure and innocent 
child of some fiery Jacobin, she had not vexed 
herself about this mystery. One sees every 
day lush purple and rose-colored plants grow- 
ing in unaccountable shade; true, their asso- 
ciates are pale and drooping, and the growth 
of the hardier is treacherous, and may distil 
poison, but the evil principle is gradual, and 
after conditions have been confirmed and mar 
tured. 

The stronger portion of Leslie’s nature, 
which required abundant and invigorating 
food, was slow of development; the lighter 
side flourished in the silent, dull house, where 
nothing else courted the sunbeam. In her 
childhood and girlhood, Leslie had gone out 
to school, and although always somewhat 
marked and individual in character, she had 
companions, friends, sufficient sympathy and 
intercourse for an independent, buoyant na- 
ture at the most plastic period of its existence. 
This stage of life was but lately left behind : 
Leslie had not long learnt that now she was 
removed from classes and masters, and must 
in a great measure confine her acquaintances 
to those who returned her visits at her fath- 
er’s house; and as visitors put mamma and 
papa about, and did not suit their habits, she 
must resign her little world, and be almost as 

uiet and solitary as her elders. Leslie had 
just begun to sigh a little for the old thronged, 
bustling class-rooms, which she had lightly 
esteemed, and was active by fits and starts in 
numerous self-adopted occupations, which 
could put former ones out of her head, and fill 
up the great gaps in her time and thoughts, 
for she was not inclined to sit down under a 
difficulty, but instinctively battled with it first 
in a thousand ways. 

Thus Leslie had her flower-painting—few 
natural flowers she saw, poor girl—card boxes, 
worsted vases, cena! baskets, embroide 

ieces, canary bird, and books—the last greed- 
ily devoured, She did not assist her mother, 
hecause, although their household was limited, 
Mrs. Bower’s quiet, methodical plans were 
perfect, and she gently declined all interference 
with her daily round. Neither did Leslie 
work for her father, because the professor 
would as soon have employed her canary bird. - 
She was not thoughtful and painstaking for 
the poor, because, though accustomed to a 
species of almsgiving, she heard nothing, saw 
nothing, of nearer or higher association with 
her neighbors. Yet there was capacity enough 


in that heart and brain for good or for evil. 
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So Leslie sat there, pausing in her sewing, 
and gazing idly at the sky, with a girl’s qui 
pensiveness and thick-coming fancies. 

« How blue it was yonder! What glorious 
clouds! yet the world below was rather stu- 
pid and tiresome, and it was hard to say what 
people toiled so arduously for. There were 
other lands and other people; should she 
ever see them? Surely, for she was quite 
young. She wished they could go in summer 
down the water, out of this din and dust, to 
some coast village or lonely loch between lofty 

urple mountains, such as she had seen when 
with Mrs. Elliot; papa might spare a few 
weeks, as poor people did; they had no holi- 
days, and it was so hot and close, and always 
the same. But she supposed she must be 
contented, and go away to cool and com- 
pose herself in the crypt of their own 
cathedral. Ifow grand it was; how solemn 
the aisles and arches on every side, like forest 
trees: and then the monuments! What sto- 
ries she invented for them, and St. Mungo’s 
Well. St. Mungo, austere, yet beneficent ; 
with bare feet, cowled head, scarred back, and 
hardest of all, swept and garnished heart, with 
his fruitful blessing, ‘Let Glasgow flourish.’ 
What would St. Mungo think now of the city 
of the tree, the fish, and the bell? ” 

This hoar, venerable, beautiful feat of art 
was to the imprisoned Glasgow girl as St. 
Paul’s to such another isolated imaginative 
nature. 

There was a knock at the street-door:.a 
very decided application of the queer, twisted 
knocker Leslie roused herself; not a beg- 
gar’s tap that; none of the janitors; and 
this was not Dr. Murdoch or Dr. Ware’s 
hour ; the girl was accurate in taps and foot- 
steps. Some one was shown in; a man’s 
voice was heard greeting “ Dr. Bower ” before 
the study door was closed. Leslie started up 
with pleased surprise,—“ Hector Garret of 
Otter! he will come up stairs to see us; he 
will tell us how the country is looking ; he 
will bring news from Ferndean,” and for the 
next hour she sat in happy, patient expecta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bower, a fair, faded, grave woman, 
came into the room, and sat down with her 
needlework in the other window. 

“Mamma,” exclaimed Leslie, “do you 
know that Ifector Garret of Otter is down 
stairs with papa?” 

“ Yes, Leslie.” 

“He never fails to ask for us; don’t you 
think we'll see him here by and by ?” 

“Ido not know; it depends upon his en- 
gagements.” 

“IT wonder what brings him to Glasgow 
just now; he must find it so much more 
agreeable at home,” with a little sigh. 

“ Leslie, I don’t think you have any thing 
to do with that.” 
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“No, certainly; Hector Garret and 1 are 
two very different persons.” 

“Leslie!” 

“Well, mamma.” 

“T wish you would not say Hector Garret; 
it does not sound proper in a git! like you.” 

“I suppose it does not. He must have 
been a grown-up man when I was a child, J 
have caught the habit from papa, but I have 
not the least inclination to use the name to 
his face.” 

“ I should think not, Leslie ;” and thecon- 
versation dropped. 

Presently the stranger entered deliberately ; 
a tall, fair, handsome man of eight-and-thirt 
or forty, with one of those cold, intellectual, 
statuesque faces, in which there is a chill har- 
mony, and which are types of a calm temper 
ament or an extinct volcano. Perhaps it was 
that cast of countenance which recommended 
him to the Bowers; yet Leslie was dark, 
bright and variable. 

The visitor brought a gift in his hand—a 
basket of flowers. and summer fruit, of which 
Leslie eagerly relieved him, while she strag- 
gled in vain to look politely obliged, ‘and not 
irrationally elated. 

“So kind of you to trouble yourself! Such 
a beautiful flower—wild roses and hawthorn— 
I like so much to have them, though they 
wither very soon. I dare say they grew 
where 

‘Fairies light, 
On Cassillis Downans dance.’ 
(Burns was becoming famous, and Leslie had 
picked up the lines somewhere). And the 
strawberries, oh, they must be from Ferm 
dean.” 

The bearer nodded and smiled. 

“I knew it by instinct,” and Leslie be 
eating them like a tempted child, staining her 
pretty lips. “Those old rows on each side of 
the summer-house where papa first learnt his 
lessons—I wonder if there are jackdaws there 
still: won’t you have some ?” 

“No, thank you. What a memory you 
have, Miss Bower!” 

“Ferndean is my Highland hill. When 
papa is very stiff and helpless from rheuma- 
tism, he talks of it sometimes. It is so long 
ago; he was so different then.” 

Mr. Garret and Mrs. Bower exchanged 
few civil words on his journey, the spring 
weather, the state of the war, soon exhausted, 
as two taciturn people who force their speeches; 
then he became Leslie’s property, sat down 
beside her, watched her arranging her flowers, 
helped her a little, and spoke now and then 
in answer to her questions, and that was sutli- 
cient. 

Hector Garret was particularly struck this 
evening with the incongruity of Lealie's pres 
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ence in the Professor's dry, silent, scholastic 
home—her monotonous, shaded existence, her 
want of natural associations, her separation 
from fitting companionship. THe pondered 
upon her future ; he was well acquainted with 
her prospects; he knew much better than she 
did that the money with which his father had 
bought up the mortgages on Ferndean, and 


finally the estate itself, was drained and scat-|h 


tered Jong ago, and that the miserable annuity 
upon which the Professor rested ee as 
a provision for his widow and child, died with 
the former. It was hard of credence that a 
man should beso regardless of his own family, 
but philosophy, Epicurean in its tendency, 
though it was but a student's selftindulgence 
—the echo of the mystic, sublime discourses 
of the Greek porches, the faint but sacred 
trace of the march of vast armies, and the 
fall ‘of nations, caused Leslie to dwindle into 
a mere speck in the creation. Of course she 
would be provided for somehow: marry, or 
make her own livelihood. Socrates did not 
plague himself much about the fate of Xan- 
tippe: Seneca wrote from his exile to console 
his mother, but the epistles were for the bene- 
fit of the world at large, and destined to de- 
cend to future generations of barbarians. 
What a frank, single-hearted young girl 
she seemed to Hector Garret—intelligent, 
capable of comprehending him in a degree, 


amusing him with her similes and suggestions ; 
pretty, too, as one of those wild roses or pinks 


that she prized so highly, 
sober green, flowered silk dress—should like 
to see her in a white gown. He supposed 
that was not a convenient town wear. Pope 
had unmasked women, but he could not help 
thinking that a fresh, simple, kind young girl 
would be rather a pleasant object of daily 
encounter. She would grow older, of course. 
That was a pity; but still she would be pro- 
gressing into an unsophisticated, cordial, con- 
tented woman, whom servants would obey 
heartily—té whom children would cling. 
Even men had a gush of tenderness for these 
smiling, unobtrusive, humble mothers; and 
best so in the strain and,burden of this life. 
Leslie knew nothing of these meditations. 
She only understood Hector Garret as a con- 
siderate friend, distinguished personally, and 
gifted mentally—for her father set great store 
upon him—but, unlike the gruff or eager 
savants to whom she was accustomed, conde- 
scending to her youth and ignorance, with a 
courtesy the nearest high-breeding she had 
ever met. She was glad to see Hector 
Garret, even if he did not bring a breath of 
the country with him. She parted from him 
with a sense of loss—a passing sadness that 
hung upon her for an hour or two, like the 
Vapor on the river, which misses the green 


though she wore aj} 
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boughs and waving woods, and sighs slug- 
gishly past wharves and warehouses. 

It .was a still greater surprise to Leslie 
when Hector Garret came again the next 
evening. He had never been with them on 
two successive days. She had judged him 
back in Ayrshire, although he had not dis- 
tinctly referred to his speedy return. But 
e was , and Leslie entertained him as 
usual. 

“Should not you like to see Ferndean?” 
inquired Hector Garret. 

“ Don’t speak of it,” Leslie cautioned him, 
soberly ; “it would be far too great happiness 
for this world;” dismal place d 

“Why, what sort of dismal place do 
think the world?” she 

Ms ~~ a place for you and me,” Leslie 
answered evasively, and with a touch of fun. 

“But this is the very season for Ferndean 
and Otter, when the pasture is gay as @ 
garden, and you can have boating every day 
in the creeks, more sheltered than the moor- 
land lochs.” 

The tears came into Leslie’s eyes. 

“T think it is unkind of you, Mr. Garret, 
to tempt me with such pictures,” she an- 
swered, half pettishly. 

“T mean to be kind,” he responded, quickly. 
“I may err, but Ican take refuge in my in- 
tentions. You may see Ferndean and Otter, 
if you can consent to go there, and dwell 
there as a grave man’s friend and wife.” 

Leslie started violently, and the blood 
rushed over her face. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you den’t 
mean it?” ' 

“JT do mean it, Leslie, as the best for both 
of us; and I ask you plainly and directly to 
marry me: if yowagree, I hope and trust that 
you will never regret it.” 

Leslie trembled very much. She said after- 
wards that she pinched her arm to satisfy her- 
self that-she was awake, but she was not quite 
overcome. 

“Twas never.addressed so before. I do 
not know what to say. You are very good, 
but I am not fit.” 

He interrupted her—not with vows and 
protestations, but resolutely and convincingly, 

“Tam the best judge of your fitness,—you 
must judge for yourself also. I am certain 
of your father’s and mother’s acquiescence, 
80 Ido not mention them. But do not hurry; 
take time, consult your own heart; consider 
the whole matter. I will not press you for 
your decision. I will wait days, weeks. I 
will go down to Otter in the mean time, if you 
prefer it. But if you do say yes, remember, 
dear Leslie, you confer upon me the greatest 
boon that a woman can bestow on a man, and 
I think I am capable of appreciating it.” 
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He spoke with singular impartiality, but 
without re-assuring his hearer. Leslie looked 
helplessly up to him, excited and distressed. 

He an a little, and sighed a brief sigh. 

“ You are not satisfied. You are too can- 
did and generous. You wish me to take m 
refusal at once. You feel that I am too old, 
too dull to presume——” 

“Oh, no, no,” Leslie exclaimed, feeling her- 
self convicted of terrible selfishness and con- 
ceit, while her heart was throbbing to one 
with humility and gratitude. “You have 
done me a great honor, and if you would not 
be disappointed—if you would bear with me 
—if you are not deceiving yourself in your 
nobleness—I should be so happy to go to 
Ferndean.” 

He thanked her eloquently, and talked to 
her a little longer, kindly and affectionately, 
and then he offered to seek her father ; and 
left her to her agitated reflections. What a 
fine, dignified man he looked. Could it be 
possible that this was her lot in life? And 
the very sun which had risen upon her plan- 
ning a walk with Mary Elliot next week, was 
yet streaming upon her poor pots of gerani- 
ums on the dusty window-sill. She quitted 
her seat, and began to walk quickly up and 
down. 

“ Leslie, you are shaking theroom.” Mam- 
ma had been in the farther window with her 
sewing all the time. 

Leslie stole behind the brown window-cur- 
tain, fluttering her hand among the folds. 

“ Leslie you are pulling that curtain awry.” 

“T cannot help it, mamma.” 

“ Why not, child? Are you ill?” 

“Yes—no. Mamma, I don’t know what 
to think—I can’t think. But Hector Garret 
has asked me to be his wife.” 

Mrs. Bower's needle dropped from her 
fingers. She stared at her daughter. She 
rose slowly. 

“ Impossible, Leslie,” she observed. 

Leslie laughed hysterically. « 

“Yes, indeed. It was very strange, but I 
heard every word.” 

“ Are you certain you are not mistaken ?” 

Mrs. Bower had never so cross-examined 
her daughter in her life; but Leslie was not 
disturbed or vexed by her incredulity. 

“Quite certain. I knowit was ae yester- 
day that you scolded me for taking liberties 
with his name ; but he was perfectly serious, 
and he has gone to tell papa.” 

Mrs. Bower’ gazed wistfully on Leslie, and 
a faint red color rose in her cheek, while she 
interlaced her fingers nervously. 

“ Leslie,” she asked again, in a shaken 
voice, “do you know what you are doing?” 

Leslie looked frightened. 

“1. so very terrible, mamma? I should 
pos-.o.y have married some day—most girls 
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mean to do it—and only think of Ferndean 
and Otter. Besides, there is nobody I could 
like so well as Hector Garret, I am quite 
sure, although I little guessed he cared s0 
much for me ;” and Leslie’s eyes fell, and a 
sunny, rosy glow mantled over her whole 
face, rendering it very soft and fair. 

“I see itis to be, Leslie. May it be for 
your welfare, my dear;” and her mother 
stooped abruptly, and kissed the young 
averted cheek. 

Leslie was awed. She dreaded that her 
father would be equally moved, and then she 
did not know how she could stand it. But 
she might have spared herself the apprehen- 
sion: for when the Professor shuffled in he 
sat down as usual, fumbled for his spectacles, 
looked round with the most unconscious eye, 
observed that “ Ware ” had that day exceeded 
in his lecture by twenty minutes—“a bad 
practice,” (Dr. Bower was himself notoriously 
unpunctual); and took not the slightest no- 
tice of any event of greater importance until 
Leslie’s suspense had been so long on the 
rack that it began to subside into dismay, 
when, glancing up for a moment, he observed 
parenthetically, as he turned a page—* Child! 
you have my approval of a union with Hector 
Garrett—an odd fancy, but that is no busi- 
ness of ours,”—dropped his eyes again on his 
volume, and made no further allusion to the 
subject for the rest of the evening—no, nor 
ever again, of his own free will. Hector 
Garret assailed him on preliminaries, his wife 
patiently waylaid and besieged him for the 
necessary funds, acquaintances congratulated 
him—he was by compulsion drawn more 
than once from roots and msthetics; but left 
to himself, he would have assuredly forgotten 
his daughter’s wedding-day, as he had done 
that of her baptism. 

Leslie recovered from the stunning sudden- 
ness of her fate, and awoke fully to its bright- 
ness. To go down to Ayrshire and dwell 
there among hills and stream’, and pure 
heather-scented air, like any shepherdess ; to 
be the nearest and dearest to Hector Garret : 
—already the imaginative, warm-hearted girl 
began to raise him into a divinity. 

Leslie was supremely content, gay and 
giddy with present excitement; with the 
pretty bustle of being so important and so 
occupied—she whose whole time lately had 
been vacant and idle—so willing to admire 
her new possessions, so openly elated with 
their superiority, and not insensible to the 
fact that all these prominent obtrusive cares 
were but little superfluous notes of the great 
symphony upon which she had entered, and 
whose infinitely deeper, fuller, higher tones 
she would learn well by and by. 

Leslie Bower was the personification of joy, 
and no one meddled with her visions, Hec- 
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tor Garret was making his preparations at 
Otter; and when Leslie sang as she stitched, 
and ran lightly up and down, only the ser- 
vants in the kitchen laid their heads together, 
and confided to each other that “never did 
they see so daffin’ a bride ; Miss Leslie should 
ken that a greetin’ bride’s a happy bride!” 
but no one told Leslie—no one taught her 
the tender meaning of the wise old proverb— 
no one warned her of the realities of life, so 
much sadder, so much holier, purer, more 
peaceful than any illusion. Her mother had 
relapsed into her ordinary calmness, rather 
wounding Leslie’s perceptions when she al- 
lowed herself to think of it, for she did not 
read the lingering assiduity that was so in- 
tent it might have been employed upon her 
shroud, And there was no one else—no; 
Leslie was quite unaware that her gladness 
was ominous, 

Only the shadow of a warning crossed 
Leslie’s path of roses, and she disregarded it. 
Her confidence in Hector Garret and in life 
remained unbounded. 

Leslie had gone to the best known of her 
early companions, her ry brimming over in 
the gracious privilege of begging Mary Elliot 
to be ‘her bridesmaid. The Elliots had been 
kind to her, and had once taken her to their 
cheerful country-house ; and now Mary was 
to witness the ceremony, and Hector Garret 
had said that she might, if they pleased, pay 
Leslie a long visit at Otter. 

Mary Elliot was a little older, a little more 
experienced in womanly knowledge than 
Leslie. 

“ How strange it sounds that you should be 
married so soon, Leslie, from your old house, 
where we thought you buried. We believed 
that you must lead a single life, unless your 


‘father made a pet of one of his students; 


and then you must have waited until he left 
college.” 

“It is the reverse. I have no time to 
lose,” nodded Leslie; “only Hector Garret 
is not old-looking. I don’t believe that he 
has a grey hair in his head. He is a far 
handsomer man than Susan Cheyne’s sister’s 
husband.” 

“] know it; he was pointed out to me in 
the street. Is he very fond of you, Leslie ? ” 

“TI suppose—a little, or ae would not have 
me.” 

“Toes he flatter you, pretend that you are 
a queen, say all manner of fine things to you ? 
I should like to be enlightened.” 

“No, no, Mary; real men are not like men 
in books—and he is not foolish.” 

“ But it is not foolish in a lover. They are 
all out of their senses—blinded by admira- 
tion and passion.” 

“Perhaps; but Hector Garret is a clever 
man, only he speaks when he is spoken to, 
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and does not forget you when our of sight. 
And do you know, I have been used to clever 
people, and decidedly prefer to look up toa 
man.” 

“ What does he call you, Leslie ? ” 

“Why, Leslie, to be sure, or Miss Bower. 
You would not have him say Mrs. Garret 
yet?” And Leslie covered her face and 
lenghed again, and red«ned to the tips of 
her fingers. 

“Not ‘Bonnie Leslie,’ ‘Jewel,’ ‘ Angel,’” 

ested Mary, thrilling at the echo of a certain 
i, fluttered voice, that had sounded in her 
own ears and would wilfully repeat, “ Winsome 
Mary,” “ Little Woman,” “ Witch!” 

0,” Leslie replied, with honest frank- 
ness, “ that would be speaking nonsense ; and 
if Hector Garret thinks nonsense that is bad 
enough.” 

“ Do you remember how we talked some- 
times of our husbands ? ” 

“Yes, Ido. They were all to be heroes.” 

“ And you were to be courted on bended 
knees. Yes, Leslie, solicited again and 
again ; and when you yielded at last it should 
be such an act of grace that the poor fellow 
would be half mad with delight.” 

“T was mad myself. I was full of some 
song or bit of poetry. I tell you again, 
Mary, if you have not found it out for your- 
self, real life is not like a book. Hector Gar- 
ret is not the man to beg and implore, and 
wait patiently for a score of years. I wish 
you saw how he manages his strong horse. 
He sits, and does not yield a hair’s breadth. 
Though it paws and rears, he just holds its 
head tight and pats its neck. Now, I want 
him to check and guide me. I have been 
left a great deal to myself. Papa and 
mamma are not young, and it appears to me 
that a single child is not enough to draw out 
the sympathies of a staid, silent couple. 
They have been very kind to me all my life, 
and I ought to be glad that they will not miss 
me much. But although it was wrong, I 
have often felt a little forlorn, and been 
tempted to have bad, discontented thoughts 
all by myself. However, that is over, and I 
hope I’m going to be a good and sensible 
woman now. And, Mary, I am so anxious to, 
have your opinion upon my crimson pelisse, . 
because mamma does not profess to be a. 
judge; and I cannot be certain’ that it is 
proper merely on a mantua-maker’s word 
and my own taste. I would like to do Hee- 
tor Garret credit ; not that I can really do so 
in any eyes but his own.” 


. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW HOME. 
HEcToR GarkRET had his girl wife at Otter, 


and very sunny her existence was for the lus- 
trum of that honeymoon. It was almost 
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sufficient for her to be at liberty, fairly in- 
stalled in her castle in the air, a country 
home ; and its lord and master was generous, 
indulgent, and wasted, he did not care to say 
how many days, in displaying to her the 
green ruinousness of Ferndean—in climbing 
the hills and hunting out the widest views for 
her—in taking her out in his boat, and row- 
ing her in sunshine and shade, enjoying her 
wonder and exultation most benevolently. 
In a short time he left her to herself, for he 
had much property, to whose numerous de- 
tails he attended with rigid conscientiousness, 
and he had been a student from his youth, 
and sat almost as much in his library, al- 
though it was an airier and more heterogene- 
ously fitted-up sanctuary, as Dr. Bower. 
Leslie was perfectly satisfied; in fact, while 
the novelty around her was fresh, she pre- 
ferred to wander about at her leisure, and find 
out places for herself, because Hector Garret 
was always hurrying her, and she was trying 
so hard to be clever, active, and amiable. 
Ah, that slight strain already perceptible, 
that growth of ignorance, misconception, and 
extravagant reverence—what fruit would it 
bear ? 

Otter was a rambling white house in a 
green meadow opening to the sea. Its salient 
points were its size and age. The slowest 
growing shrubs in its pleasance were tough, 
seamed, branched, and bowed with time. 
There were few trees in the neighborhood 
except at forsaken Ferndean ; but there were 
low swelling hills crowned with heather clos- 
ing in the valley over which Otter presided 
with the dignified paternal character of the 
great house of Strath orGlen. Leslie smiled 
when she first heard the natives of the dis- 
trict term the grey or glittering track that 
bounded the western horizon, “The Otter 
Sea,” but very soon she fell into the use of 
the same name, and Was conscious of feeling 
far more interest in the boats and ships that 
rossed that limited space, than in those 
which she saw from the hill tops spread far 
and wide over a great expanse broken only 
‘by the misty Irish coast line. Indeed, Hec- 
‘tor Garret explained to her that he had 
reigneurial claims over that strip of waves— 
that the seaweed, and, after certain restric- 
tions, the fragments of wreck cast upon its 
sands, were his property, quite as much as if 
he had waved his banner over it, like the gal- 
lant Spaniard in the name of his Most Cath- | 
olic Majesty. 

Leslie had variety in her locality: 








the | 


beach, with its huge boulders and inspiring 


music; the fields and “uplands airy,” with | 
their hedge wealth of vetch, briony, and | 
bramble; the garden, the ancient walled 
garden at whose antiquities Hector Garret | 
-laughed, its higl. sereens of privet and box, | 
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its sweet-william and stock, its pippins and 
codlings, its bitter black cherries and small 
damson plums—it was Eden to Leslie, only 
Adam would probably have proved less sen- 
tentious to a poor town-bred wight, than the 
Otter garden potentate, Robin Blair. 

Leslie played sad pranks in the early sea- 
son of her disenthralment. She wandered 


| far and near, and soiled the white gowns then 


so popular a wear, to the despair of the Otter 
servant who did up the master’s shirts and 
managed the mistress’s clear-starching, but 
who never dreamt, in those days of frills, 
robes, and flounces, of styling herself a laun- 
dress. Leslie filled her apron with mosses 
and lichens; she stole out after the reapers 
had left the patch of oats which was not 
within sight of the house, and gathered 
among the sheaves like a Ruth. She grew 
stout and hardy, and in spite of her gypsy 
bonnet, as brown as a berry under this out- 
of-door life, until no one would have .knowa 
the waxen-faced city girl; and many a time 
when Hector Garret left his study in the dusk 
and found his way to the drawing-room, he 
discovered her asleep from very weariness, 
with her head laid down on her spindle- 
legged work-table, and the white moonbeams 
trying to steal under her long eyelashes. He 
would tread softly and stand and gaze, but he 
never stooped and kissed her cheek in merry 
frolic, never in yearning tenderness. 

Such was Leslie’s holiday : let her have it— 
it ended, certainly. The bleak October 
winds began to whistle in the chimneys and 
lash the Otter sea into foam; the morning 
mists were white and dense on the hills, and 
sometimes the curtain never rose the whole 
day; the burns were hoarse and muddy, the 
sheep in fold, the little birds silent. Leslie 
loved the prospect still, even the wild grey 
clouds rent and whirled across the sky, the 
watery sun, the ragged, wan, dripping ver- 
dure ; but it made her shiver too, and turn 
to her fireside, where she would doze and 
yawn, work and weary in her long solitary 
hours. Hector Garret was patient and good- 
humored: he took the trouble to teach her 
any knowledge to which she aspired ; but he 
was so far beyond her, so hopelessly superior, 
that she was vexed and ashamed to confess to 
him her ignorance, and it was clear that when 
he came up to her domain in the evening he 
liked best to rest himself, or to play with her 
in a fondling, toying way. After the first 
interminable rainy day which she had spent 
by herself at Otter, when he entered and pro- 
ceeded in his cool, rather lazy fashion to tap 
her under the chin, to inquire if she had been 
counting the rain drops, to bid her try his 
cigar, she felt something swelling in her 
throat, and answered him shortly and crossly ; 
but when she found that he treated her 
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offended air as the whim of a spoilt child, 
and was rather the more amused by it, she 
determined that he should not be entertained 
by her humors. Perilous entertainment as it 
was, Leslie could not have afforded it; her 
wilderness tamed her so that she welcomed 
Hector Garret eagerly, submitted to be treated 
as a child, exerted herself to prattle away 
gaily and foolishly when her heart was a 
little heavy and her spirits languid. 

Leslie saw so little of her husband—per- 
haps it was the case with all wives; her 
father and mother were as much apart—but 
Leslie did not understand the necessity. She 
did not like her life to be selfish, smooth, 
and aimless, except for her own fancies, as it 
had been from the first. She wanted to 
share Hector Garret’s cares and his work 
which he transacted so faithfully. She wished 
he thought her half as worth consulting as 
his steward. She had faith in woman’s wit. 
She had a notion that she ‘herself was quick 
and eguid become painstaking. She tried 
entering his room once or twice uninvited, 
but he always looked so discontented, and 
when she withdrew so relieved, that she could 
not persevere in the attempt. 

hen Hector Garret went shooting or 
fishing, Leslie would have accompanied him 
gladly, would have delighted in his trophies, 
and carried his bag or his basket, if he had 
allowed it, like any gillie or callant of the 
Highlands or Lowlands; but his excursions 
were too remote and fatiguing, and beyond 
the strength that was supposed consistent 
with her sex and nurture. 

Little fool! to assail another’s responsibili- 
ties and avocations when her own were em- 
barrassing her sufficiently. Her household 
web had got warped and entangled in her 
careless, inexperienced hands, and vexed and 
mortified her with a sense of incapacity and 
failure—an oppress%n which she could not 
own to Hector Garret, because there was no 
common ground and no mutual understanding 
between them. When Leslie came to Otter 
she found the housekeeping in the hands of 
an Irish follower of the Garrets—themselves 
of Irish origin; and Hector Garret presented 
Bridget Kennedy to his wife as his faithful 
and honored servant, whom he recommended 
to a high place in her regard. Bridget Ken- 
nedy displayed more marked traces of race 
than her master, but it was the Celtic nature 
under its least. attractive aspect to strangers, 
proud, passionate, fanciful, and vindictive. 
She was devoted to her master and capable 
of consideration for Leslie on his account— 
though jealous of her entrance upon the 
stage of Otter; but she evinced this reflected 
interest hy encroachments and tyranny, a 
general determination to adhere doggedly to 


her own ways, and to impose them upon her 
mistress. 
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Leslie began by admiring Bridget, as she 
did every thing else at Otter: her apple-green 
poplin, her fine linen neckerchief, her steel 
chain and rattling keys, her bright black eyes, 
and by pitying her lameness—she had been 
deformed and disabled from her birth, and her 
fiery spirit had kept up an unceasing conten- 
tion with the flesh. Leslie would have propi- 
tiated the mayor of the palace with kind words 
and attentions, but when she was snapped up 
in her efforts, she drew back with a girl’s apt- 
ness to be affronted and repelled. Next 
Leslie began to resist angrily Bridget’s unbe- 
coming interference with her movements, and 
design of exercising authority and control 
over the child that the master had chosen to 
set over his house; but her fitful impulses 
were met and overruled by stubborn and slen- 
derly veiled fierceness. Leslie was not weak, 
but she was undisciplined; and she who had 
been the young Hotspur of the most orderly 
and pacific of families, learnt to tremble et 
the sound of Bridget’s crutch in the lobbies, 
and her shrill voice rating the servants flying 
to do her bidding. 

Those luckless, long-haired Merovingian 
monarchs, what a figure do they make in his- 
tory! Leslie was not quite so supine, but in 
proportion as she cowered at her subordinate, 
the subordinate was tempted to despise her 
and lord it over her. 

Hector Garret was blind to this contention ; 
for his own part, he humored Bridget, or 
smiled at her asperities, as suited him, and it 
is probable that if appealed to he would have 
adopted his old favorite’s side, and censured 
Leslie as touchy, inconsiderate, perhaps a little 
spiteful; but he never was made umpire, for 
Leslie had all the disadvantage of a noble 
temper in an unseemly struggle. Bridget 

slagued Leslie, but Leslie would not injure 

ridget,—no, not for the world. The impe- 
rious old woman was Hector Garret’s friend; 
he had said that he had known no firmer 
friend than Bridget Kennedy. She had closed 
his father’s eyes, she had stood by himself in 
sickness and sorrow (for all his strength and 
self command, Hector had known sickness 
and sorrow, that was a marvel to Leslie)— 
Bridget might clutch her rights to the end, 
what did it signify? only a little pique and 
bitterness to an interloper. 

Leslie had ceased to credit that she would 
ever become the wise, helpful woman that she 
had once warmly desired to see herself; for 
her own defects were now familiar and sorely 
disheartening to her, and she had grown aware 
that she could not by inspiration set and pre- 
serve in smooth, swift motion, the various 
wheels of Otter, not even if—unlooked-for 
and undesired sequel !—she received express 
permission to dance upon the head of old 

ridget. 
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Leslie had fancied once, when Hector Gar- 
ret told her how few neighbors lived within 
visiting distance, that she should not want so- 
ciety; but the solitude was matter of regret, 
especially when it proved that of the few fam- 
ilies who exchanged rare intercourse, some of 
better birth than breeding scarcely held the 
daughter of the disinherited laird and Glas- 
gow scholar as on their level in social rank, or 
a spouse worthy of the master of Otter, and 
entitled to their especial esteem. 

The only house of any pretension within 
sight of Otter was situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the bay, on a peninsula, projecting 
far into the sea, built in the days when each 
mansion was a fortalice, and safety from ene- 
mies of more moment than the convenience 
of friends. 

This Earlscraig was now little more than a 
grim, grey turret, seldom occupied ; the com- 
panion body of the building had been de- 
stroyed nearly a score of years before by a 
fire—the tragedy of the countryside, as it con- 
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summated the ruin of an old family—and in 
its horrors a lady of the house perished mis- 
erably. So the sight of its cold cluster of 
chimneys, wind-rocked walls, and scorched 
and crumbling vestiges of sudden destruction, 
far from adding to the cheerfulness of the 
landscape, was a blot on its rural prosperity. 

The homes of humbler friends were foreign 
thresholds to Leslie : the reserved, engrossed, 
dignified master of Otter crossed them witha 
freer step. Leslie could but address her ser- 
vants, and venture to intermeddle bashfully 
with their most obvious concerns. She had 
neither tongue nor eye for more distant and 
difficult dependents. 

But Leslie was not dying of ennui nor spleen, 
nor miserable with a nameless, fathomless mis- 
ery. She was only disenchanted—conscious 
of feeling a great deal older than she had 
done six months since. How could she have 
been so credulous, so vain! Verily, every 
path of roses has its panoply of thorns. 





Grote.—If Grote were admitted to be one 
of the greatest critics on history, I should still 
question his title to be considered a great histo- 
rian. He who when in Parliament bored every- 
body about the ballot, and who could see salva- 
tion for the people in nothing but the ballot, 
cannot have a very comprehensive conception of 
politics. The history of Greece may hence- 
forth be better understood that he has written 
about it; but a true and living chronicle of 
Greek affairs his book is not. He cannot paint; 
he is not eloquent; he moves in the midst of 
poets without catching any poetical inspirations ; 
in the midst of heroes without flashing forth 
into warlike energy—he has not those strong 
and generous passions which, themselves burn- 
ing, kindle enthusiasm in others. He is simply 
a sagacious political pedant of immense erudi- 
tion. So far he is fitted, as perhaps few have 
been, to penetrate into and to illustrate the po- 
litical mechanism of ancient Greek society. 
But how ancient Greek society marched as a 
religious whole—as a stupendous array of sym- 
bolisms—who so little able to tell us as he? 
His huge volumes may live as a prodigious 
effort of scholarship, an extraordinary outpour- 
ing of political discernment. But, if their ex- 
istence is to be tolerated, keep them as far as 
a from the neighborhood of Homer and 

erodotus. It is doubtful, after all, whether 
the history of Greece can be written otherwise 
than episodically; or, indeed, whether the his- 
tory of any country can be written otherwise. 
We receive from the opposite plan false impres- 
sions regarding unity of subject where no unity 
of subject exists; and the most heterogenous 





matters are huddled chaotically together—some 
of them having an eternal interest, and some 
of them no interest whatever. But I am wan- 
dering from Grote and his long, learned, and 
able pamphlet on the Greeks.—Critic. 





Dickens.—It is the geniality more than the 
genius which attracts in the works of Dickens. 
They warm and widen our bosom, even if we 
have discovered a thousand faults; for faults 
abound. Dickens is neither a faithful, forcible 
painter, nor a consummate artist. “He is a cari- 
caturist: he is a mannerist. In general, the in- 
cidents are impossible, the plot clumsily con- 
structed, and the characters wooden. What 
should be robust and healthy feeling is too often 
simpering, twaddling sentimentality. The style 
of Dickens, though in the main monotonous, is 
an honest Saxon style. His books have gained 
a marvellous reputation, but they will not have 
a lasting fame ; for geniality is not vitality. He 
is essentially an original writer, and ts has 
founded a school. He and his school, however, 
have sacrificed too much to the temporary—first, 
in the determination to amuse, let the cost be 
what it might ; and, secondly, in the attempt to 
play the Reformer. A true literary artist would 
strive to realize his own ideal of beauty without 
thinking of the plaudits or the pence; and he 
would leave to the prophet the work which the 
prophet can perform so much better than he. I 
am indebted, however, to Dickens for many a 
happy hour, and I have never risen from his 
pages without a more living and lavish love 
towards all mankind.—Critic. 
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From The Evangelist. 
ANNALS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PULPIT. 

WE are exceedingly gratified to see this 
great work of Dr. Sprague steadily advanc- 
ing, and to observe that its interest is fully 
sustained. We have now the third and 
fourth volume, containing sketches of the 
more distinguished ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church. Commencing with Francis 
Makemie, the pioneer of Presbyterianism in 
this country, we have presented to. us the 
names of more than two hundred and fifty 
ministers, all more or less eminent in their 
day. These present a noble list, well worthy 
the vast diligence and labor which have been 
devoted to the task of rescuing their names 
and deeds from oblivion. Among them are 
some who inspire us with sentiments of pro- 
found admiration, and whose talents place 
them in the first rank of intellectual great- 
ness. There are others to whom we are 
drawn by a Christian sympathy, and whom 
the Church of Christ will ever delight to 
honor for their meek and beautiful piety. 
With every variety of native endowment, 
often with idiosyncrasies, that mark the orig- 
inality of character, there is yet a complete- 
ness in this entire gallery of portraits, where 
over every personal peculiarity there is shed 
the light of an earnest glowing devotion, that 
makes the group impressively unique and at- 
tractive. 

Readers will be surprised at the degree of 
individuality secured for each portrait, by 
which they are able to recognize the marked 
distinctive features of more than two hundred 
men. Much of this is due to the excellent 
plan which has been pursued by Dr. Sprague. 
Wherever it has been practicable, he has se- 
cured the testimony of those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with the subjects of his 
biography. We have thus the vivid impres- 
sions and characteristic anecdotes which illus- 
trate in the best manner the peculiarities of 
personal character and habits. With many 
of the subjects of his biography, belonging 
to a later period, Dr. Sprague was himself 
more or less intimate, and in the few words 
in which he presents the results of his per- 
sonal observation, we mark a fine discrimina- 
tion of character, though his judgments of 
men are always tempered by his own kindly 
and generous spirit. Thus the work never 
sinks into a mere biographical dictionary with 
dry statistics and barren records, but is al- 





ways living, animated, and picturesque. We 
have before us the men themselves, as they 
lived and thought and felt and spoke. We 
see them not merely in profile, but in the full 
expression of their open countenance, kindled 
with thought or radiant with emotion. We 
make their personal acquaintance ourselves, 
and can form an estimate of their moral and © 
intellectual worth. 

No one can look over this long list of dis- 
tinguished names without feeling a new honor 
and reverence for the Church which has been 
illustrated by so much intellect and piety. 
The Presbyterian Church in this country is 
rich in the names of eloquent preachers and 
of saintly men. Dickinson, Tennent, Finley, 
Davies, Witherspoon, and Rodgers, are asso- 
ciated with its early history, while the Hoges, 
Millers, McWhorters, Alexanders, and Ma: 
sons, belong to the period of its maturer 
progress, until fresh in the memory of men 
now living, we meet with the names of 
Griffin, Blackburn, Wilson, Romeyn, Rich- 
ards, Larned, Whelpley, Bruen, Baldwin, 
and Rice. 

These were men that would have graced 
the pulpit of any country or age. Many of 
them were intellectual giants. Some of them 
were among the most finished pulpit orators 
that the Protestant Church can boast. Many 
of them were distinguished by a peculiar 
style of speech, the result of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances in which they were 
trained for their work. Often with vastly ex- 
tended regions as the scenes of their labors, 
combining the duties of the itinerant with 
those of the settled pastor, their labors were 
less directed than those of New England 
pastors to the careful preparation of manu- 
script sermons. Hence they were led under 
the excitement of extraordinary occasions to 
throw themselves upon the impulse of their 
own feelings, and thus they acquired a power 
of popular address the fame of which still 
lives in the memories of the aged or the 
strange traditions which narrate the over- 
powering influence with which they controlled 
their heterogeneous auditories. In this respect 
they somewhat resembled, both in their style 
of labor and in their success, the early 
Methodist preachers, doing the work of 
pioneers, and laying deep and broad the 
foundations for future generations. All honor 
to them! They deserve a noble memorial, 
and such an one would we render them, with 
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almost the enthusiasm of Old Mortality, 
chiselling the moss from the gravestones of 
the martyrs. 

The Presbyterian Church in this country 
cannot possess a more precious record, than 
the memory of the devoted and gifted men 
who have shaped her polity, and directed her 
progress to the honored position which she 
holds to-day. Her living ministry cannot 
find more inspiring examples to rekindle 
their zeal and animate their devotion, than 
those of their predecessors in the pulpits 
which they occupy, and the scenes amidst 
which they move. For models of every 
varied excellence, for self-denial, for earnest 
purpose, untiring zeal, boldness of utterance, 
and unswerving devotion to the great work 
of Evangelization, they stand unsurpassed by 
any like body of men in this, or perhaps any 
other, land. It is a noble work to rescue 
their names from obscurity, and restore them 
to that place which they evermore deserve to 
occupy in the memory and the affections of 
the Church of Christ. 

But the volumes before us have a high 
value independent of their connection with 
the history of the Presbyterian Church. 
They abound in interesting incidents, in fea- 
tures of Christian experience, in lessons of 
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self-denial and of a triumphant faith. Many 
an anecdote is given throwing a flood of light 
upon the character portrayed, or illuminating 
some principle of truth and duty. We be- 
hold the power of a Christian faith sustaining 
the heroic believer in his last conflict. We 
see the beautiful consistency of Christian 
lives, where the lessons that had been im- 
parted from the pulpit proved in the hour of 
perplexity or trial, the strength and consola- 
tion of those by whom they had been uttered. 
We note the harmony between the deep, 
earnest experience of the renewed soul and 
the grand life-work which it accomplished. 
Such volumes as these are an_ invaluable 
tribute to the power and excellence of the 
Christian faith, affording at once lessons for 
our imitation, motives to sustain our zeal, 
and overwhelming testimony to the genuine 
and intense convictions which wrought in 
these men of God. Again would we express 
our high obligations to Dr. Sprague for the 
work which he has so excellently achieved. 
The volumes before us are replete with Chris- 
tian instruction and holy example. Nor are 
they destitute of those lighter graces of inci- 
dent and narrative which will make the work 
as entertaining and attractive as it is solid 
and useful. 





THACKERAY.—Unlike Dickens, Thackeray has 
more genius than geniality.§ Where there is ge- 
nius of the highest kind, the geniality will be al- 
ways in proportion, as we see in the illustrious 
instance of Shakspeare. But in genius of a high 
kind, though not of the highest, geniality, as in 
the case of Dante, may be altogether wanting. 
Without genius of the highest kind, without 
genius of a high kind, Thackeray is as destitute 
of geniality as it is possible for a man of genius 
to be. Even more important than faith in God 
is faith in human nature. This faith Thackeray 
does his utmost to destroy. He paints; he 
seldom caricatures ; but he seems to dehght in 
painting only such life as can be seen in London 
clubs and in Paris hells. Every man has ugly 
leprous spots in his own nature, which the 
avenging Deities continually thrust before his 
eyes. Why, to kill shame, or hope, or noble- 
ness in his soul, should you in addition drive 





him into an atmosphere heavy with the stench 
of all the infamies? You make fresh pollution 
when continually stirring the pollutions. Let 
the pollutions alone, unless, like Hercules, you 
can turn ariver in upon them to carry them 
away. Glancing back for a hundred and fifty 
years, Thackeray could see nothing but four de- 
testable kings. Glancing around, he can see 
nothing but Palmers that murder, Robsons that 
swindle, and universal snobbery. I dare say 
all the while Thackeray, as prosperous author 
and prosperous lecturer, contrives in the midst 
of this foul and horrible world to make himself 
very comfortable. Your misanthropist, or pre- 
tended misanthropist, loves at least one man 
well. Quarrelling with Thackeray’s cynicisms, 
do I likewise quarrel with his style? Not as 
style, for few styles can be better. I object to it 
that it is an elaborate imitation of English 
style in the Addisonian period.—Critic. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 


“Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.”’ 


PASSAGES sometimes occur in life, of palpa- 
ble certainty at the time, but which, when re- 
membered in after years, come back upon the 
mind with all the vagueness of adream. The 
vividness of faith in any incident connected 
with the marvellous is apt to fade under the 
sceptical influences of everyday existence ; 
first into doubt, then into incredulity, till, at 
last, we settle down to the conviction that 
what originally seemed fact was a mere fiction 
of the brain. 

To such a conclusion have I more than once 
been tempted to come, with reference to the 
subject of the following narrative ; yet truth 
compels me to declare that every item of it is 
rigorously authentic, and that after a lapse of 
twenty years, I see no valid reason for repu- 


diating or modifying my first convictions. 


There are few Alpine tourists who will not 
recollect—en route from Geneva to Chamouni 
—to have noticed, as one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in Switzerland, the valley of Maglan. 
Fascinated by its scenery, many literary cel- 
ebrities of the last century made it their resi- 
dence, and won for it, as classic ground, a 
fame analogous to that enjoyed by our Eng- 
lish lakes, Florian’s muse there found con- 


genial yp and the elder Vernet im- 


mortalized it in one of his best landscapes. 
He painted, we are told, from the reflection 
of a mirror, so placed, in a lofty grotto adja- 
cent, as to include within its frame an exqui- 
sitely reduced representation of the whole 
scene—thus realiang the exactness of a pho- 
tograph, with corresponding fidelity of color. 

This grotto, at the height of several hundred 
feet in the face of the continuous cliff of sta- 
lactite formation forming the boundary, on the 
left, as you approach Chamouni, is pointed 
out to travellers as the entrance to a remark- 
able cavern. 

On a beautiful day in the autumn of 1835, 
stopping to change horses at the post house 
immediately at the base of the cliffs, Lavas in- 
vited, with my travelling companion, by the 
buxom hostess of the adjoining Chalet, to as- 
cend and explore the subterranean wonders 
of the place. A rude stair, cut in the rock, 
and eked out by occasional scaffoldings and 
rails of timber, led, by an almost perpendicu- 
lar approach, to the entrance, which, seen 
from below, bore a striking likeness to the 
grotto of Glendalough, in the county Wick- 
low, shown by the traditional cicerones as St. 
Kevin’s bed. From this vestibule, or ante- 
cave, an iron-studded, Gothic door opened on 
the cavernous world within. Here we were 
joined by the pretty daughter of the hostess, 
and torches being lighted, we entered. 





It is not my purpose to dwell on the geo- 
logical phenomena of the place. ‘The curious 
in such matters may consult Saussure, who, in 
his comparative view of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, devotes an interesting chapter to this lo- 
cality.. It presented a long, narrow, and 
winding gallery, running in the direction of 
the mountain, parallel to the valley, occasion- 
ally expanding into crypt-like chambers and 
recesses, anc terminating in a lake of Stygian 
darkness, About midway from the entrance 
to this spot, and right in the centre of the 
path, there yawned a fearful chasm, cut out 
by a freak of nature, in the exact fashion of a 
draw-well—round, perpendicular—some three 
feet in diameter, and of a depth so awful, that 
no plummet-line, our conductress declared, 
had ever sounded it. A pebble dropped, in- 
stead, was, indeed, after several seconds, heard 
to come in contact with some faintly resonant 
substance below, once believed, according to 
local traditions, to be a heap of gold coin ; but 
who would be daring enough to try the des- 
perate descent, when, on the authority that 
vouched the existence of the treasure, it was 
averred that the same was guarded by a black 
goat, ever ready, ina rampant posture, to re- 
ceive the visitor, who would obviously be in a 
pitiable position, seeing, that nis hands being 
necessarily engaged, he would have to en- 
counter, stern foremost, the horns of what 
might be truly called a diabolical dilemma. 

With nerves duly shaken by a furtive 
glance into this bottomless pit—the strong 
iron railings of which we grasped like doomed 
men, with a secret misgiving that they would 
suddenly break into shivers—we moved on * 
few paces, our appetites prepared to “sup 
full of horrors,” when our guide, calling a 
halt, and directing the torches to be arranged 
in a semi-circle, pointed our attention to an 
object hardly less impressive than that we 
had just quitted. It was a sepulchral look- 
ing indent, very much resembling those mural 
excavations in the catacombs, meant for the 
last resting places of the more illustrious 
dead. ‘To complete the similitude, there lay 
in the centre the fac-simile of an elaborately 
enriched sarcophagus, and a hundred mor- 
tuary emblems were scuiptured around, with 
so marvellous an approximation to art, as to 
suggest the irreverent idea, that the Spirit 
who had contracted for this job must have 
executed it in mockery—as a dry practical 
joke. 

In vain, however, did our conductress wait 
for that outburst of surprise which she evi- 
dently expected would have accompanied our 
scrutiny. We were clearly somehow or other 
at fault; and as her inquisitive glances still 
seemed to say, “ What is it like?” we felt 
that sort of humiliation experienced by unsuc- 
cessful guessers, till the propounder of the 
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riddle takes pity on their perplexity by the 
inevitable question, “Do you give it up?” 
We had no other alternative, which our 
guide perceiving, proceeded with no small 
show of self-complacency, and with a volubil- 
ity quite Hibernian in type, to enlighten our 
ignorance. 

“You must know, then, gentlemen, that 
the spot you are now looking at, is as like as 
two peas to the tomb of the Emperor Na- 
poleon at St. Helena: ‘tis a miracle, if ever 
there was one in the world; and if you will 

ermit me, I will tell you how it came to be 
‘ound out. 

“ About two years ago, two ladies accom- 
panied by a little girl, the daughter of one of 
them, came, as your Excellencies did to-day, 
on their way to Chamouni, to visit the cavern. 
I conducted them precisely in the same man- 
ner, and led them to this spot; but they had 
no sooner set eyes on that little chamber, 
than they fell a sobbing, rushed into each 


~ other’s arms, and cried till I thought their 


hearts would break. I could not help crying 
for company, but didn’t dare to say a word, 
for I knew by their manner like, that they 
were grand quality. At last one of them, 


looking up with her beautiful eyes running 
over, said to the little girl,‘ Napoline,’ said 
she—that was the name she called her— 
‘Napoline, did you ever see any place like 
this?’ The child, for she was almost a baby, 


looked very grave, and as if she was striving 
to remember something. Well, the ladies 
would not hurry her for the world, only coax- 
ing and bidding her think and think, and tell 
them like a good child. Well, ’twas a pic- 
ture to see the way that infant kept staring 
and pondering for a full minute, when, all of 
a sudden, looking as bright as a cherub, she 
clapped her little hands and cried out, ‘Oh, 
yes, mamma; I’m sure I’ve seen it, very long 
ago—'tis where the Emperor is buried! I 
now remember it so well!’ 

“The poor lady caught the child in her 
arms, and went off again almost in hysterics, 
and we all cried plentifully: for who do you 
think were these two ladies? Now, may-be 
you’d never guess! Well, then, they were 
no more nor no less than Madame Montho- 
lon and Madame Bertrand, who went out to 
the poor Emperor to St. Helena; and, by the 
same token, the little girl belonging to one 
of them was born there, and was called 
Napoline, after the Emperor, who stood her 
godfather. Can you wonder now, gentlemen, 
that they all took on so? *Twould melt a 
glacier to see the way they wept: but after a 
bit, and making them swallow a little spring 
water—for they wouldn’t touch wine—the 
took heart, and began to talk more rational- 
like and comfortable. Not a step would they 
stir to see any thing else in the cave but this 
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one spot; and they made twenty offers to go, 
but could not make up their me At leet 
go they should, for twas growing late; but 
once more they examined every inch of the 
place, and the younger of the two ladies, 
taking a penknife out of her reticule, scratched 
two lines of poetry on the smooth part of the 
rock before you, just for all the world as if it 
was a real grave.” 

Here, having become unconsciously inter- 
ested, I strained my eyes to discover the 
alleged inscription ; but perceiving no trace 
of any thing legible, I was about to speak, 
= our conductress anticipating my intent, 
said, 

“Oh, Sir, have patience and I’ll explain it 
all. No wonder what I’m telling you sounds 
like a fairy tale ; and as the writing isn’t there, 
ou may think I am inventing: but, as heaven 
is above us, every word I am telling your 
Excellencies is as true as the Gospel; and 
ou'll understand presently how it all was, 

he writing indeed is gone (you would never 
guess why), but I remember every syllable of 
it—as good reason I have—and this is what 
the lady wrote :— 

‘ Honneur & Napoléon ! 
La France le révére !” 
And she signed her name to it. 

“Well, gentlemen, you may laugh, but 
that little scratch of a penknife was as good 
for me as a bank note for fifty Napoleons. 
Never had I such a run of visitors a6 that 
season. “T'was Napoleon’s tomb that bore 
the bell over all we had to show in the cav- 
ern; and when I told the story of the two 
ladies—as I have been telling it to your Ex- 
cellencies—’twas an admiration to see how 
kind every one (especially the French) took 
it; and my little fees were sure to be doubled 
without the asking. 

“ My next season—that was last year— 
opened just as prosperously! *Twas ever 
and always the first question, ‘ Where is the 
tomb of Napoleon?’ And to be sure, peo- 
ple were never tired (especially the ladies) of 
reading the inscription, and copying it out in 
their albums. And I won’t deny that my 
daughter and I were none the worse of it. 

“So it went on, till one day, last July 
twelvemonth—can I ever forget it !—a travel- 
ling carriage stopped at the ‘chalet’ below. 
It contained only an old spare gentleman, 
attended by his valet. While the horses 
were feeding, he ordered me, in a harsh, cold 
way, I thought, by which I knew him to be a 
milor, to attend him to the cavern. Jt took 
him a long time to mount up to the entrance; 
and seeing that he was used to give trouble, 
I made my daughter follow us. He took 
very little notice of what I said to him; bu 
when I came to this place, and repeated the 
story of the two ladies, he was all attention, 
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and I began to think him a dear good man, 
to show such feeling; so I told him how they 
cried, and how they seemed to dote on the 
Emperor’s memory; and to crown all, 1 de- 
scribed how the lady wrote the inscription, 
and I showed him the lines still quite fresh. 
With that he knit his brows, and frowned, I 
thought, in a strange way, or smiled—I don’t 
rightly know which—and taking a large knife 
out of his pocket, he went forward, as I wee 
posed, to write something more on the rock, 
when—only conceive, gentlemen, my horror 
and astouishment—instead of that, he delib- 
erately scratched out all that the lady had 
written, and in spite of all my tears and en- 
treaties—for I could hold in no longer—he 
never stopped muttering and growling all the 
time, till he had made the place as bare and 
smooth as you see it this minute.” 

“ And who on earth was this old ruffian?” 
exclaimed I, quite sympathizing with our 
guide’s enthusiasm. 

“Have patience, sir,” she replied; “I am 
near the end of my story, and you will know 
all presently. So, as I was saying, the old 
gentleman finished his vile job; and a cruel 
job it was to boot, for that little scrap of 
writing was as good for me as an annuity in 
the rentes. Little did I then suspect who 
this horrid man could be; but the bon Dieu 


had his eye on him, and was at that very mo- 
ment preparing the punishment he had so 


richly deserved. Being quite overcome by 
what had just occurred, I lingered behind a 
few paces, endeavoring to recover my com- 
posure, and left to my daughter the care of 
conducting the milor and his servant. I was 
roused from my stupor by a loud knocking at 
the entrance door, and hurried back to admit 
the new comers. These consisted of three 
fine young men, equiped as pedestrians, with 
their blouses, knapsacks, aed walking-poles ; 
but any woman with an eye in her head could 
see they were born gentlemen. They were 
as gay and frolicsome as mountain colts, but 
there was no more harm in them, bless their 
hearts, than so many chamois yearlings. 
At first they were for dashing through the 
cave all in a run; but they soon hearkened to 
reason, and -followed me like young lambs, 
cracking their jokes, and taking no heed of 
all I was repeat.ng about the place off book 
and by rote from them that went before us in 
the lease of the cavern. All of a sudden, 
one of them, cutting me short as I was tell- 
ing about the great stalagmite that took the 
fancy of Mr. Saussure, said, 

“*Never mind all that, but conduct us 
straight to the tomb of Napoleon. Is not 
there here a spot so called ?’ 

“*Of course there is, gentlemen,’ said I; 
‘not a doubt of it—as like as two peas. 
Haven’t I the word for it of two ladies who 
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lived to the last with the Emperor—Heaven 
rest his soul!—and who followed him to his 

rave on the rock? May-be your honors 
als heard the story ?’ 

“ «Oh, yes; we know all about it; take us 
there directly.’ 

“In a few minutes they were standing in 
this very spot. Will you believe me, gentle- 
men, when I declare that these three young 
men, though they may not have shed a tear, 
cost me as many for company’s sake as the 
two ladies? Their grief reminded me of my 
two brothers when they followed our father’s 
coffin to the graveyard at the foot of the hill, 
and not a dry eye in the whole procession 
but their own. “Tisn’t the sobbing nor the 
crying that makes the grief, nor even that 
shows it most where it really is. True grief 
has a look and a language (though may-be a 
silent one) of its own, that there’s no match- 
ing by sounds, nor ro imitating by manner. 
Such was the grief of these poor gentlemen. 
My heart bled for them. Presently, how- 
ever, they seemed to pluck up a, spirit, and 
one of them in a calm voice said to me— 

“Tid not one of those ladies you were 
speaking of leave some writing on one of the 
rocks hereabouts P’ 

“My voice faltered as I answered ‘ yes,’ 
for my mind misgave me that something aw- 
ful was going to happen. 

“ ¢ But,’ continued he, ‘ where is it? I can 
see nothing. What mean these scratches of 
a knife, that seem to have been effacing some 
former writing? Could it have been here 
that the lady made the inscription ? and if so 
how comes it erased ?’ ; 

“ This question was put in so stern a voice 
that my heart was in my mouth. Would 
that my head had been there instead! But 
in an evil moment resentment against the 
‘old ruffian "—as you, sir, have called him— 
still fresh in my mind, I blurted out all the 
facts as they had occurred. Direful indeed 
was the effect of my narrative! The faces 
of my hearers grew livid; their eyes blood- 
shot; their respiration a hot panting for re- 
venge, as they drank in my maddening 
words, They whispered hurriedly to each 
other, as they gnashed their teeth, and 
clenched their hands, as though clutching 
daggers :—‘It is he—it is he! But one 
wretch lives capable of such baseness! An 
all-just Providence, after allowing him to fill 
up the measure of his iniquities, has doomed 
him to an unprecedented fate. Here, in the 
dark bowels of the earth, aloof from man, 
and, as it were, on the confines of eternity, 
all conventional theories must vanish in the 
presence of those irresistible instincts, a 
thousand times more potent, ay, and more 
sacred than any human enactments. Justice, 
to be substantial, need not necessarily be for- 
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mal: and as specially appointed ministers of 
heaven’s vengeance in this exceptional case, 
it is our mission—our right—nay, our duty, 
to take the forfeited life of this most consum- 
mate miscreant!’ 

“So saying, with a yell that froze my 
blood, they rushed forward. At the same 
instant a glancing light on the opposite wall 
showed that the doomed man was approach- 
ing. The next moment he was -confronted 
by his self-appointed executioners, They 
met at that point where the gallery widened, 
and at their very feet yawned the unfathom- 
able gulph!” 

Here our narrator became so impassioned 
in her language, and so demonstrative in her 
tones and gesticulation, that stenography 
alone would fail to do her justice, and at the 
period of the story, photography was not 
dreamed of. It wal remains, therefore, for 
me to sum up, in a few words, the denoue- 
ment of her tale, 

It might be more melodramatically artistic 
to maintain to the very last the incognito of 
the dramatis persone, and thus to secure for 
a finale a stunning effect. But remembering 
the delusion of the ostrich, in his fancied 
concealment, and having often smiled at the 
naiveté with which certain mysterys are kept 
up, though everybody knows that everybody 
sees through them, I think it more straight- 
forward to come at once to a clear under- 


standing with my readers, as to the “ real 
name and address” of each of the individuals 
so ominously grouped in the cavern scene by 
torchlight just described. I shall, of course, 
get very little credit for my candor in admit- 
ting that the elderly gentleman was no other 


than Sir Hudson Lowe! But who were the 
three vivacious gentlemen that were so anx- 
ious to make his acquaintance on the broad 
ground of first principles, and with such se- 
rious and well-reasoned foregone conclusions ? 
They were—I quote the authority of the lady 
of the cave—first, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
the present Emperor; second, Monsieur Las- 
cases, son of the historian of the Captivity ; 
third, Monsieur Dupin, the eminent barris- 
ter! 

That such a rencontre under such circum- 
stances, and in such a place, should have oc- 
curred, well exemplifies the adage, “ Les ex- 
tremes se tonchent,” and warrants the title 
prefixed to this reminiscence. 

To the imagination, in great measure, must 
be left the concluding scene. Allowing much 
for the exaggerations of the terrified witness, 
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it would appear that in the first whirlwind of 
their passion, the three Frenchmen eompet 
upon their luckless victim all the reproaches, 
insults, and revilings, that the most unbri- 
dled fury could suggest. They taunted him 
with every grievance, real or supposed, con- 
nected with the fatal rock, and summed up 
all with the base and unmanly insult to a 
lady which he had just perpetrated. Having 
gone through all the counts of this fearful in- 
dictment, they made a show of deliberating, 
and solemnly announced their determination 
to put him to death. So thoroughly in’ ear- 
nest did they seem, that, for a time all chance 
of his life was utterly hopeless. In vain did 
the woman and her daughter fling themselves 
at the feet of the supposed assassins, cling to 
their knees, and fill the cavern with their 
cries of remonstrance, and finally with their 
shrieks of despair. In the midst of the ter- 
rific scene, the three Frenchmen seized Sir 
Hudson, and dragged him to the brink of the 
chasm. Again and again they swore that his 
doom was sealed, and went so far, my infor- 
mant declared, as to raise their victim in the 
air, and to hold him for a space suspended 
bodily over the dread abyss. 

At this crisis the woman became frantic, 
and rushed forward with such desperate en- 
ergy and such impassioned screams, that the 
executioners paused. It was the Prince who 
was the first to relent. 

“Tis enough,” said he; “ vengeance ‘must 
be pushed no further!” 

* Be it so,” replied Lascases, “ on one con- 
dition: that he pass his honor—faugh—his 
pledge, to give me, within a week, the meet- 
ing so often demanded; and his eludin 
which—should he persist in doing co~welll 
brand him par excellence as a perjured cow- 
ard!!!” 

Many an additional jeer, outrage, and in- 
dignity did they perpetrate on their helpless 
foe before they took their departure. He, it 
would appear, behaved all through with unre- 
sisting 5 sang while his caitiff servant fled 
at the first show of danger. On reaching 
the grotto, however, his nervous system gave 
way, and his conductress, to convey her im- 
pression of his debility, assured me emphati- 
cally, that he was “ physiqnement mort!” 
She found it necessary to chafe his limbs with 
brandy. After reposing for an hour in the 
grotto, he was enabled to regain the chalet, 
whence, after a suitable gratuity to his bene- 
factress, he returned, as fast as four horses 
could carry him, to Geneva. 
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From The Christian Observer. 
MOSES AND ACHILLES. 

To the man humbly and devoutly searching 
after it, the “internal evidence” of the truth 
of Holy Scripture is every hour growing in 
strength, and in the holy and happy convic- 
tions it fastens on the mind. Fresh testimo- 
nies open upon us, like so many new stars 
breaking from the skies while we continue to 
gaze on them. And the case resembles that 
of the starry hemisphere in this also, that the 
better the glass, and the closer the inspection, 
the more do these luminous points discover 
themselves. Theologians are continually add- 
ing to the store of such evidence. One ex- 
ample, which I do not remember to have 
seen insisted upon elsewhere, has come home 
to my own mind with such power, that, with 
your permission, I shall be glad to place it 
before your readers. 

The fact that the Holy Volume could not 
have been produced by any merely human 
writer, is justly regarded as proof of its in- 
spiration. It is to persons admitting the 
power of this argument I wish now especially 
to speak. 

Every one, I suppose, will allow that Homer 


is to be classed among the first of uninspired 


writers. Jlis endowments appear to stand 
out from the common level of human powers, 
as the Alps from the plains of Savoy. All 
that belongs to skill, imagination, breadth of 
mind, invention— 

“ Conceptions ardent, laboring thoughts intense, 

Creative fancy’s wild magnificence,” 
velong emphatically to him. And his Iliad 
is the embodiment of his noblest thoughts 
and feelings. It is his attempt to produce to 
his countrymen his highest conceptions of 
morals and men—the purest rules of life, and 
the noblest examples of it. The Iliad was, 
in fact, meant to be a system of ethics, illus- 
trated by examples, and presented in the 
language of the noblest poet to those in whom 
he felt the deepest interest. 

So that we have here human genius doing 
its very best for the instruction and improve- 
ment of society. Now there was another 
poet of a far earlier date—the author of the 
Pentateuch. Let us for the moment regard 
him as an uninspired man, and thea let us 
bring the Pentateuch and the Iliad into com- 
parison. 

It would be impossible for me to do this on 
a large scale. I have no space to enter spon 
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the Theology of the two books. Otherwise, 
how immeasurably superior is the volume of 
the Jew to that of the Grecian. In the one 
we find a God—self-existing—reigning in glo- 
rious unity over the universe—One supreme 
will, one mind, one hand; and this Glorious 
Being invested with light, purity and glory— 
unruffied by human passions—unsullied in 
any one of his attributes—reigning amidst 
the ten thousand times ten thousand in un- 
mitigated splendor and unspotted holiness. 
Look at the Glorious Image as presented in 
the words of the author of the Pentateuch :— 
“And Moses said unto the Lord, I beseech 
thee, show me thy glory. And he said, I 
will make all my glory pass before thee... 
And the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
stood with him there, and proclaimed the name 
of the Lord; and the Lord passed by before 
him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and in truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
trangression and sin, and that will by no 
means spare the guilty.” 

Next, look at the poem of the Grecian 
bard, and you find gods many and lords many 
—gods defiled with human lusts ; the subjects 
of the vilest passions of our fallen nature— 
gods of vengeance, cunning, theft—gods min- 
gling in the worst actions ‘and impurities— 
themselves the authors of crime, sorrow, death 
—drunken gods and unchaste goddesses—in 
fact, so deeply corrupt, that a resemblance to 
them would be the last calamity of human: 
nature. But, without entering further into 
the religious and moral character of the Iliad, 
I wish at present to confine my notice to a 
single point of view—the heroes of two 
works, the Iliad and Pentateuch—Achilles 
and Moses. 

Achilles is the hero of the Iliad—the man 
whom it presents for admiration—the leader 
supposed to condense in himself all that is 
highest, noblest, and best in the human char. 
acter. Now look at this hero of the poet’s 
dreams. A beautiful female has been as 
signed to him as part of the spoils of the war. 
She is rudely and unjustly snatched from him 
iy the elected Ruler and Captain of the 
Greeks, who covets her for the indulgence of 
his own sensual appetites, On this, the Gre- 
cian hero takes fire; and, in the end, so re- 
sents the injury, that, although he himself was 
the main strength of the war, his country’s 
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forlorn hope, the man with whom all its des- 
tinies seem to be bound up,—he at once retires 
from the field of conffict, solemnly renounces 
all part in it, calls on the gods to avenge on 
his countrymen the wrong he suffered, plunges 
his spear into the ground, and there sits 
brooding over his calamity, and almost rejoic- 
ing in the trials and sufferings of the Grecian 
armies. It might not be convenient to some 
of our readers to produce the picture of the 
wild beast in his den, as given in the mascu- 
line words of Homer himself. But look at it 
as presented in the diluted translation of Mr. 
Pope, which is sufficiently strong for our pur- 
pose :— 
« But raging still amidst his navy, sat 

The stern Achilles, steadfast in his hate. 

Nor would in combat, nor in counsel join, 

But wasting cares lay heavy on his mind ; 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter 


roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful on his soul.” 

Nor does he ever break away from this 
sullen, selfish, and even treacherous abandon- 
ment of his duty to the camp and cause of 
Greece, till the friend of his heart falls by the 
hand of a Trojan. Then, what patriotism, 
honor, justice, could not accomplish, his per- 


sonal calamity effects; and he rushes to the 
field, carried there, not by the love of his 
country, but, in fact, by the love of himself. 
How little is there in all this to admire, to 
approve, or to imitate! What would a world 
of such heroes be? Who would desire to 
share the glories of such a man, if he must 
also share his selfishness, vindictiveness, his 
contempt for others, and intense love of him- 
self? And yet, here we have the highest 
achievement of uninspired genius. Here was 
the elaborate exhivition of all that man could 
do to produce a perfect man—the model of 
his species—the hero on whom the eyes of 
present and future ages were to be fixed as 
the grand exemplar of human nature. 

Now turn to Moses, who may be regarded 
as the hero of the Pentateuch. The book 
presented itself to mankind at a far earlier 
period of the world’s history than the Iliad of 
Homer. It had its birth in a nation not to be 
compared, at the time of its production, with 
Greece, as to civilization and refinement, or as 
to progress in science or the cultivation of the 
fine arts. None of the side lights of philoso- 
phy and genius shone in-upon that little nook 
of the world. But look at the hero of the 
Jewish poet and legislator. Rescued, as an 
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infant, from a watery grave, he becomes the 
care of a Princess; and although nothing is 
directly said in the Pentateuch of his early 
days, we learn from another page of -the 
Sacred Volume, that he chose, at some early 
period of life, rather to “ suffer affliction with 
the people of God,” than to revel in the 
pleasures of the palace. Soon, his zeal for 
the deliverance of his country began to kindle, 
Soon, he goes forth from the splendor of the 
Court into a state of voluntary banishment— 
there feeds his flocks as a simple shepherd— 
waits for the communication of the will of 
Jehovah—then revisits the palace of the king 
—pleads boldly and earnestly for his fellow- 
countrymen—even hazards his life in his con- 
flicts with the magicians and the angry mon- 
arch—then, after a time, leads forth his 
countrymen into the desert—there sustains, 
with unwearied patience and meek endurance, 
the deepest injuries at their hands—pleads 
earnestly for them when they plot against 
himself—averts the wrath of God from their 
guilty heads—never, like Achilles, abandons 
them, but for forty long years leads them in 
their wanderings, an uncomplaining participa- 
tor in the judgments and sufferings which 
their own monstrous and reiterated crimes 
provoked. And, at length, when the hills 
and valleys of the promised land are opening 
upon him, he delivers to the assembled camp 
an address comprehending all that is holy, 
tender, sympathizing; and then calmly ac- 
knowledging the righteousness of the sentence 
pronounced on him, dies in sight of the land 
which he had sought with such intense desire. 

“And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the to 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho: an 
the Lord shewed him all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephriam, and Manasseh; and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea; and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. And the Lord 
said unto him, This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I have 
caused thee to see it with thine own eyes, but 
thou shalt not go thither. So Moses, the ser- 
vant of the Lord, died there, in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 

No one knows of his sepulchre ; but his 
name is enshrined in the memory of the 
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crowds of men, in all ages and countries, who 
have studied his history, and welcomed his 
teachings in the inner chambers of their souls. 
They hear, wonder, and turn to God. Now, 
what is the inference from this contrast of the 
Greek and Israelitish poet and lawgiver ? 
May it not be fairly stated as follows P—The 
most distinguished of uninspired poets, sur- 
rounded by a thousand lights and advantages, 
has been able, by the utmost exercise of his 
skill and wisdom, only to produce Achilles. 
While, according. to the hypothesis, another 
uninspired man, at a far earlier age of the 
world’s advancement, the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, an obscure inhabitant of one of the 
most obscure countries in the world, pro- 
-duces Moses. Is not such a fact to be re- 
garded in the highest degree opposed to all 
that is reasonable, probable, or even possi- 
ble—and may not the mere character of 
Moses be regarded as a testimony to the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament? Many 
writers, imbued at once with high classical and 
poetical tastes, and especially Mr. Gladstone 
in an article supposed to be his, in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and a paper in the “Oxford 
Essays,” have labored to hammer out a real 
hero, from the rough and mixed ore, in the 
character of Achilles; as they shave also la- 
bored to whitewash Helen, and transform her 
into a mere object of pity. Mr. Gladstone 
has entered on this Augean task, not from 
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any wish to lower the standard of real great- 
ness or purity, but in the mere fervor of 
classical admiration. Others are not equally 
blameless in this extravagant enterprise. But 
whatever their motives, all classes of critics 
have equally failed. The character of Moses 
has need of no such apologists, but stands 
out as a more than human portrait of a fallen 
man, corrected and sanctified by the influences 
of the Glorious Spirit whe is the One Author 
of all that was good under the old as under 
the new Dispensation. For my own part, I 
have always felt that the character of the 
Jewish Lawgiver in the one Testament, and 
of the Blessed Jesus in the other, were in 
themselves all-sufficient testimonies to the in- 
spiration of the books in which they are 
found. No mere uninspired mind could, in 
the age or under the circumstances under 
which they were presented to the world, have 
given birth to them; and it must be admitted 
by the candid examiner, that if the Iliad is 
the highest achievement of man, the Old and 
New Testaments are the Books of God. Let 
the mind dwell more earnestly and devoutly 
on these sacred models. May the leading 
characteristics of that Glorious Original, of 
whom Moses himself was but the dim and 
imperfect shadow, be transplanted into our 
own character; and may we reflect, as far as 
humanity may do so, the sacred Image of the 
Son of God! 





Anpacut.—Defects of language always go 
deeper than language. There is extreme con- 


extreme confusion in our modern ideas ; and 
we think we have profound ideas because we 
have confused ideas : whereas the definite is ever 
the vestibule to the profound.» The tendency of 
mind in these days is incessantly to express the 
inexpressible. This is the presumption of an 
inordinate poverty which knows not how poor 
itis. There is no reverence because thought is 
sterile, and thought is sterile because it is not 
persistent. Well do the Germans call devotion 
Andacht, which indicates rich memory of God, 
pertinacious thinking on God, no less than 
ecstatic panting for God. The grandest inspira- 


| 


fusion in our modern speech, because there is | ern impatience, which plants in the evening and 


| 





aspiration. How little, however, these con- 
tinual aspirations are compatible with our mod- 


would fain reap in the morning. I am myself a 
kind of extemporaneous man ; yet in utterance 
only ; the flowers burst forth in a night, but the 
saps have circulated with no feverish impetuosity. 
As, however, if the age in which we live is to 
give us strength, we cannot avoid being guilty 
of its sins, I too may have often mistaken con- 
fused ideas for profound ideas—often endeavored 
to express the inexpressible—often been irrever- 
ent in thought from sterility of thought—often 
sterile in thought from not being persistent in 
thought. May I, as well as my brethren, more 
and more iearn Andacht in its utmost potency, 


tions are but the sudden flames of continual | in its utmost plenitude of meaning !—Critic. 
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From The Spectator. 
RUSSIA. 

THE meaning of the statement, that a Par- 
liament of Nobles was about to assemble at 
St. Petersburg, is now manifest through the 
speeches delivered by the Emperor in his re- 
cent tour through the heart of his dominions. 
It appears that after the rescript touching the 
emancipation of the serfs had been issued, at 
the request, says the Emperor, of the Gov- 
ernments of Lithuania and St. Petersburg, 
provincial committees were formed for the 
purpose of framing plans on the bases pre- 
scribed by the Emperor. These committees 
have not made such progress as the Emperor 
desired. There are laggards, obstructives. 
Nobles are backward; peasants impatient, 
agitated, fluctuating. The Emperor's tour 
seems to have been undertaken with the view 
of rousing up the nobles to a sense of their 
position, and urging them on with the work. 
He has told them that, when their provincial 
labors are completed, they may send two del- 
egates to St. Petersburg, there to deliberate 
on the final plan. This Assembly, “ General 
Committee,” he calls it, will be the Parliament 
of Nobles of the Berlin telegraphic dispatch. 

“The speeches of the Emperor are very re- 
markable, showing, as they do, the spirit in 
which he is at work, and the spirit of those 
by whom he must work. Here are some ex- 
tracts :— 

“ At Tver.— I have now confided to you a 
work—one of the most important for you and 
myself—the improvement of the condition of 
the peasants. I hope that you will justify my 
confidence. It is for your delegates to occupy 
themselves with this important affair. Weigh 
the matter well, deliberate yourselves, and 
seek the means of regulating the new condi- 
tion of the peasantry according to each local- 
ity, and in conformity with the principles an- 
nounced in my rescripts, in order that the 
results may not entail inconveniences either 
upon them or yourselves. You know how 
much I have your welfare at heart ; but I hope 
also that the interest of your peasants is dear 
to you. I have, therefore, the conviction that 
yo. will strive to have every thing regulated 
oy. manner useful to the common interests of 
all. 


“ At Kostroma.— The reception of yester- 
day touched me deeply, and I thank you for 
the zeal with which you have anticipated my 
desire to improve the condition of the peas- 
ants. This question, so seriously affecting 
Russia’s future, moves me to the heart. I 
hope you will justify my expectations in this 
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question, which is in a manner a vital question, 
by adapting to the local wants the fundamental 
principles enunciated in my rescripts, and by 
terminating with God’s aid this work, without 
detriment to yourselves or the peasants.’ 
“ At Nijni Novgorod.— Your task, in the 
grave question now pending, is to balance 
rivate interests with the welfare of all. Yet, 
hear with regret that egotistic opinions are 
springing up in your midst. I regret this, 
gentlemen. Selfish views spoil every thing 
thatis good. Abandonthem. I depend upon 
you. I hope they will no longer make their 
appearance, for then only will the common 
cause make progress. I know you have made 
real efforts, and considerably advanced the 
work. Continue! This day the term fixed 
for the labors expires, but as I know they are 
not yet ended, I have consented to prolong it 
to the Ist of October. 
tober you will have completed them, will you 
not, gentlemen? I reckon upon you; I trust 
in you, and you will not deceive me. The 
path is traced out; do not abandon the prin- 
ciples laid down in my rescripts or the pro- 
gramme I gave you. Your taboos will be re- 
vised in the general committee, and I permit 
you to delegate two members elected from 
your body to supply all necessary explana- 
tions, and these ought to be made so as to har- 
monize with the welfare of all. Act, gentle- 
men, in such a way that it may be well for 
yourselves and not ill for the others. I do, 
indeed, wish you to consult your own interests, 
but do not forget those of others. Confiding 
in you, I hope you will justify my confidence.’ 
“ At Moscow.— Gentlemen, I am always 
happy at being able to address thanks to the 
nobility ; but it is not in my nature to speak 
against my conscience. I always speak the 
truth, and, to my great regret, I this day can 
not thank you. You may remember, two 
years ago, in this hall, I spoke to you of the 
necessity of proceeding, sooner or later, to the 
reform of those laws which regulate servitude 
—a reform that must come from above, that 
it may nof come from below. My words have 
been ill understood. Since then, this reform 
has been the object of my constant solicitude, 
and having invoked the divine blessing on my 
undertaking, I have commenced the work. 
When, at the request of the governments of 
St. Petersburg and Lithuania, my rescripts ap- 
peared, I expected, I confess, that the noblity, 
of Moscow would have been thie first to an- 
swer my appeal. But it was the nobles of 
Nijni-Novgorod who took the lead, and the 
government of Moscow figures neither in the 
second nor the third rank. I have felt great 
sorrow at this, because I am proud at havin 
been born at Moscow, because I always love 





this city, when heir-apparent to the throne 
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But by the 1st of Oc- 
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because I still love it as my native city. I 
have fixed for you the bases of the reform, 
and I shall never swerve from them... . I 
love the nobility ; I regard it as the first sup- 
port of the throne. I desire the welfare of 
the people, but have no intention that it 
should be effected to your detriment; but 
you yourself, in your own interest, ought to 
endeavor to improve the condition of the 
peasants. Itemember that all Russia has its 
eyes fixed on the government of Moscow. I 
am always ready to do for you all that lies in 
my power to do; give me, then, the possibility 





of espousing your interests, Do you under- 
stand me, gentlemen ? I have been told that 
the committee have already effected much; I 
have read the minutes of its sittings; I have 
approved several of the regulations. Once 
again I repeat to you, gentlemen, that you so 
act as to enable me to take up your interests. 
It is thus that you will justify the confidence 
I have placed in you.’” 


These remarkable speeches are given to the 
world by the Nord which derives them from 
its Moscow correspondent. 





Emerson.—The ambition of Emerson is to 
say very striking things, partly with melodious 
sweetness, and partly with epigrammatic pith. 
He first gives you a little honey and then stings 
you. He isa writer not of books, but of sen- 
tences. No style can be so painfully artificial. 
The labor expended is obviously enormous. 
The result is periods that flow admirably, filling 
the ear, but not the heart. Emerson has varied 
Unitarian transcendentalisms with preposterous 
paradoxes, without convincing us that he is 
either a great, a wise, or a poetical thinker. 
He has read well, but not extensively. He is 
just the sort of person to read Cudworth and 

ontaigne a dozen times. It is the essence of 
his readings, spiced with Yankee self-sufficien- 
cies and oracularities, that he gives you. As a 
critic he is one of the worst—crying up the odd 
and excentric, or making too much of the rec- 
ognized gods, as in the case of Plato, His lim- 
ited and one-sided erudition also unfits him for 
the critic’s work. Asa philosopher he seldom 
gets beyond the small Wordsworthian region. 
He sits on an American pine stump, and whit- 
tles curious little pantheistic idols of the infinite 
Deity—Nature. In the grand and fruitful sense 
Emerson never had an idea of his own, though 
we have known admirers of his who placed him 
above all the sages. Incessantly dogmatizing, 
he has yet unquestionably been of some use in 
breaking down dogmatism. This is his chief 
service. If he has not taught any wider, loftier 
truth, he has prepared the way for such truth. 
He is not the most potent, but he is one of the 
most brilliant and dexterous pioncers. A stu- 
dent, self-absorbed, and self-worshipping, with 
some very temperate prophetic throbbings—an 
artist, secking more from care and time and 
patience than from inspiration—he will help 
those to write well who prefer to inspiration 
patience and time and care.—Critic. 


ALEXANDER SmitH.—The question whether 
Alexander Smith is a poet involves the further 
question, whether Tennyson is a poet, and the 
wider question, whether there is at present any 
poetry in England. Subtle, often silly conccits, 
are no. rich phantasies ; therefore, in the techni- 
cal sense, poetry in England is dead, and neither 
Tennyson nor Smith is a poet. Smith, how- 
ever, like Tennyson, has an abounding faculty 
of poetical expression. He has the gorgeous 


garb of the poet, if he has not the poet’s soul. 
As to his reputed plagiarisms, I do not judge 
them harshly. They never go farther than rem- 
iniscences, and prove simply that Smith has 
been inspired by reading poets, and not by be- 
holding the universe. Even if his plagiarisms 
could be made manifest, his chief merit, that of 
expression, would remain to him. Much non- 
sense has been talked, both for and against 
Smith, as in truth real criticism is as rare at 
this hour as real poetry. It is not mftch to have 
survived the impudent and impotent attacks of 
the Atheneum, but it is much to have survived 
the ferocious eulogies of some American peri- 
odicals.— Critic. 





Number or Worps Usep.—From a report 
of one of Hon. George P. Marsh’s lectures on 
the English language, we take the following in- 
teresting extract :— : 

“The number of good English words found 
in use by good writers could hardly fall short of 
one hundred thousand. But we knew these 
mainly as we knew Greek, as book-words, and 
not as the language of speech. Even if a man 
was able on extraordinary occasions to bring 
into use in wordy battle half of that number, 
he generally contented himself with far fewer. 
Each individual used in his daily life a repertory 
of words to some extent peculiar to, himself— 
one which would furnish a key to his private his- 
tory. Few scholars used as many as ten thou- 
sand English words; ordinary people not more 
than three thousand. In all Shakspeare there 
was not more than fifteen thousand words ; in 
all Milton, eight thousand. Of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics there were but eight hundred, and 
it was said that the vocabulary of the Italian 
opera was scarcely greater. We each found a 
very limited vocabulary enough for our purposes. 
One man would say a thoughtful heart ; another 
a grateful spirit ; one fancy, another imagination ; 
one described his friend as of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, another as of a hopeful disposition ; one 
man began to build, another commenced building ; 
each had his own words and stuck to them. A 
man of controlled passions used plain words, 
while a passionate man used many intensives, 
Loose thinkers contented themselves with gene- 
ral applications for large classes of ideas, while 
logical thinkers used more and more specific 
words. The arts demanded more new words 





than any thing else.” 
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THE SEAMAN’S HOME. 


Wipe let the venturous sea-bird roam, 
A speck on ocean’s bosom cast; 

Touch with white breast the whiter foam, 
And shriek before the rising blast. 


But give her, when her wing is weary, 
A home beyond the cliff’s bare verge, 
That, resting in her rocky eyrie, 
Her eye may scan the rolling surge. 
Beyond where bravest sea-bird dares, 
‘The seaman’s eager prow has driven ; 
And far beyond the line that bears 
The mingled blue of sea and heaven. 


His ship has drifted to the gale, 

Where many a night the full, round moon 
Saw but herself, and that white sail, 

O’er all the central ocean strewn, 


Where many a night each cold, pale star 
Looked kindly on his lonely watch, 
Telling of cottage homes afar, 
And lattice lights beneath the thatch. 


He brought the gold of other lands, 
He braved the battle’s stormy rage ; 

Give hinwa home where kindly hands 
Shall rock the cradle of his age. 


-No grey-haired wife may soothe his grief, 
No child may guide his tottering limb ; 
The honey on the withered leaf, 
The charms of life are not for him. 


But give him on his own loved shore 
A quiet haven, where the brawl 
Of the chafed sea shall vex no more, 
Or only come at memory’s call. 


And let some gentle, pastoral tone 
Speak to his soul of pardoned sin, 

Till Mercy melt:the heart of stone, 
And Hope with sorrow enters in. 


Till, as of old, when out at sea, 
His country far behind him faded, 
Some brighter isle before would be, 
With golden vales by palm trees shaded. 
So as his life fades slow and calm, 
And all of earth in distance dies, 
The land that bears the heavenly palm, 
Shall break on faith’s fast closing ow 


—Dublin University Magazine. 





From The Boston Recorder. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
How can the day look glad with all its shining 
To eyes grown dim with tears ? 
How can the soul give up, without repining, 
The garned hopes of years ? 
Through the long hours our sorrow walks be- 
side us, 
And never lets us go ; 
Where is the secret shade in which to hide us, 
And fly the touch of woe ? 





THE SHADOW OF DEATH.—A HOME FANCY. 


While busy life roars on with din and bustle, 
We all the autumn day 
Keep | still how light the dead leaves 
rustie 


Above the cherished clay. 


And when the night counts o’er her starry num- 
ber 
Sleep visits not the door ; 
We wake to think of eyes sealed fast with 
slumber, ; 
Till night shall be no more. 


Of voices that we now hear but in recollection, 
Lips once so warm with love, 

Ears that until the morn of resurrection 
Nor speech nor sound may move. 


Thus the low sense clings with its constant 
weeping, 
Clings eager in its pain, 
To the low spot where its beloved lies sleeping, 
And dead its joys remain. 


But when the soul can break the heavy fetter 
That binds it to the earth, 

It views with faith triumphant, vision better, 
The country of its birth. 


In that bright realm, baptized with life immortal, 
The absent ones appear ; 
Their songs faint echoed from the heavenly 
portal, 
Half dream we that we hear. 


From day to day, the light of heaven is clearer, 
And hope more patient grows, 

As with unresting steps our feet draw nearer 
Unto the journey’s close ; 


Unto that home where loving, waits to greet us 
Full many an angel fair ; 

Oh, shall we, wondering, as its glories meet us 
Feel ourselves strangers there ? 





A HOME FANCY. 
Lovep well, when pausing in the twilight 
meadow 


Thou first vouchsafed thy plighted troth ‘to 


me, 
All heaven then trembling in the sunlit shadow 
Eve showered around us from the trysting 
tree. 


Loved more, when joy-bells chimed our nuptial 
hours, 
While bridal maidens grouped thy form beside ; 
And on thy raven hair sweet orange flowers 
Marked my betrothéd fair—my blooming 
bride! 


Loved most, when nestled by our home-hearth’s 
shining, 
Our first wee prattler clinging to thy knee, 
I saw, through thy dear eyes, thy soul divining 
The Lover, Husband, Father, blent in me. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 
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